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BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 
BOOKS pusdtished by THE CONNOISSEUR 


SIR HENRY RAEBURN, R.A. - ByJamesGreig - -  - Cloth 7/6 Paper 5/- 
GEORGE MORLAND =- - By J. T. Herbert Baily - Cloth 7/6 Paper 5/- 
FRANCESCO BARTOLOZZI - ByJ.T. Herbert Baily - - - Cloth 7/6 
FRANCOIS BOUCHER By Haldane Macfall - - Cloth 7/6 Paper 5/- 
JAMES WARD, R.A. - By C. Reginald Grundy - - - Cloth 7/6 
JOHN DOWNMAN, A.R.A. - - ByG.C. Williamson, Litt.D. - - Paper 5/- 
MATTHEW WILLIAM PETERS, R.A. By Lady Victoria Manners - = Cloth 10/6 


These Books may be ordered through any Bookseller or direct from the Publishers, 
THE CONNOISSEUR, 35/39 Maddox Street, London, W. Postage 4d. extra 


THE CONNOISSEUR 


HISTORY OF FURNITURE 
Vol. I EARLY OAK 


By FRED ROE, RI. 
AUTHOR oF “ANCIENT CoFFERS Co CUPBOARDS” 


The date of publication of Vol. I., dealing with Early Oak, fully illustrated from authenti- 
cated pieces, has been delayed for a few weeks, but will appear early in the New Year. 
Price 2s. 6d. nett. | 
The volume may be ordered from all Booksellers or Newsagents, or from 


THE CONNOISSEUR, Hanover Buitpines, 35-39 Mappox STREET, LONDON, W. 
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ILL & [BYEIGATE “| 
THE SOHO GALLERIES. 


ANTIQUES + DECORATIONS + REPRODUCTIONS. 


SPECIAL SALE NOTICE. 


We beg to announce an Important Sale in all Departments, 


commencing on December 14th. 


All Goods will be plainly marked, and no Catalogues will be 


issued. 


The present depression in trade enables us to offer very many 
bargains in ANTIQUES, CURIOS, TAPESTRIES, OLD 
NEEDLEWORK, CHINA and GLASS, etc., at prices 


for Cash which will prove them to be good investments when 


trade revives after the War. 


Christmas and New Year Gifts. 


In both our Antique and Modern Departments are to be found 


Furniture and Curios, Rugs, Pictures, etc., suitable for. Presents. 


At Sale Prices they will appeal to the Purchaser, while their 


beauty .and usefulness will ensure a warm welcome from the 


recipient. Pay a visit to our Show-rooms before buying your 


presents this year. 


73-85, Oxford Street, 18, East 57th Street. 
LONDON, W. NEW YORK. 
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“he Connoisseur’s Choice 
(» fe 


REAL 
DEVONSHIRE 
VIOLETS 


Distinguished for its subtle 
and elusive emanations— 
exactly reproducing the 
delicate charm of the violet 


SCENT 
2/-, 3/6, 5/-, 6/6 


This elusive scent has been fixed with 
absolute fidelity, giving the true odour 
of a bed of fresh growing violets 


Chief London Branch: 


182 Regent Street 
Ww. 


Boots Cash Chemists (Southern) Ltd. 


Our Specialities are: 


; OLD ENGLISH PORCELAIN, 
SILVER AND 

SHEFFIELD PLATE, 

OLD SEVRES PORCELAIN, 

OLD ORIENTAL PORCELAIN 


She Sussex 
(olds Se Suse 

'5.Pavilion Buildina> oe 
° Palace Pig ce astle BqU"™" 


“SN BRIGHTOR > 


W. J. M°COY & SONS, LTD. 


BELFAST. 
Dealers in Antiques, Old Prints, &c. 


—— Genuine Examples always on hand. 


GENUINE ANTIQUES 


Lanman, Framlingham, Suffolk 
ALL GOODS GUARANTEED 
UNRESTORED BOOKCASES, TABLES, CHAIRS, 

WARDROBES, MIRRORS, &c. 
ANTIQUES call Genuine Antiques of all kinds : 


THE BEEHIVE STORES, 71 Week St., MAIDSTONE 
—— Trade Supplied —— 


A. SPARKS & CO. 


Expert Restorers of Valuable China. Missing 
pieces replaced in Porcelain, Pottery, China, etc., 
and colours and glazes matched to defy detection 


13, PEMBRIDGE ROAD, BAYSWATER, W. 


China Figures Wanted—condition immaterial 
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SN 
i BE INSPECTION 
A . HANWAY STREET, W. ANTIQUES CORDIALLY 
Opposite Tube Station, Tottenham Court Road J Mf ML We BOOS US inviten 


FENTON & SONS, 


11, New Oxford Street, 
LONDON 

(ESTABLISHED 1880) 

Aes a Large Collection of 

Op ENGLISH & FOREIGN 


Arms § Armour, 


Antique China, Furniture, 
Metal-work, Carved Oak, 
Curiosities and Antiquities 
of all kinds. 


New Oxford Street [i%.- British Muscun! 


PEDESTAL 
WRITING 
TABLE IN 
MAHOGANY 


MACFARLANE & SMITH 
Antique Dealers 4g castie St., CARLISLE 


And also at 
186 & 188 West Regent Street & 118 Main Street, Blythswood Square, GLASGOW 
“Redecorate, Glasgow” 


Telegrams: 
ANTIQUES IN GLASGOW 
E FOUNTAINE-BRODIE BN several Showrooms in which is 
* isplayed an interesting collection of 
Antique Furniture, China, Brass, Pewter, 

Silver, Sheffield Plate, Jewellery, & Lace. 


286 G 288, Renfrew Street, Charing Cross. 
Branch for Decoration :—254, Woodlands Road. 


LONDON BRANCH: FOREIGN AGENCY: 
‘*The Neuk,” 26, Portugal Street, Calle Libertad 1249, 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C. Buenos Aires, The Argentine, 


THE COLSON COLLECTION. 


This valuable collection of Antique English and French Furniture, 
China, Curios, Works of Art, etc., for sale at 


THE WYKEHAM ANTIQUE GALLERY, 
— 10, The Square, WINCHESTER. —— 


ALBERT GOLD 


POTTERS BAR 
MIDDLESEX 


Genuine Antique Furniture. A 
set of @ Carved Chippendale 
Chairs, each one in original con- 
dition. Price £40. Also several 
interesting Walnut pieces 


Telephone 25 Potters Bar 
FEET FFHH EHF E HE Sots ses tet tote @ 
Dealer and Buyer of GENUINE 


G. GUERIN OLD PRINTS IN COLOURS, 


ENGRAVINGS, ETCHINGS, OLD JAPANESE PRINTS, 
ILLUSTRATED BOOKS, OIL PAINTINGS, WATER 
COLOURS, DRAWINGS, FRENCH AND ENGLISH 
MINIATURES, .. RARE STAMPS, .. OLD CHINESE 
PORCELAIN, and all CURIOS. 


Showroom open 1 to 5 o’clock, Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday & Thursday 


18, Redcliffe Road, Kensington, 


Si sent on approval to all parts. 


1.8 J. ASHFORD, Ltd. 


SAXMUNDHAM AND ALDEBURGH. 


++ 


44 444444444444444444444444444444 @ 


+ 


¢ 
ANTIQUE DEALERS 
AND COLLECTORS. 


One of the largest stocks 
in the Eastern Counties. 
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SALE of ANTIQUES 


THE ANNUAL SALE this year is for the most the Elizabethan and Stuart work to the 
part devoted to useful small articles, such needlework pictures and samplers worked 
as cushions in brocade from 15/- each, by the clever fingers of the women and girls 
small boxes with Queen Anne embroidery of the eighteenth century. 


on lid from 1/6 each, all of which are 
suitable for Wedding or Christmas Gifts. 
Other beautiful works of art are the old’ 
bead purses and bags wrought with the 
finest beads. There are fine examples of 
many kinds and periods, from marvels of 


All who admire quaint and 
beautiful needlework are invited 
to visit our Antique Gallery. 


Very fine old Bead Bag; original 
Pinchbeck top and chain. 
Price £8 18 6 


Figure Panel in drawn work (white), dress and bird 
Remarkably fine Petit-point Panel, initials S. K. and date 1644; in colour ; signed ‘’ Mary Issard, her work, July and. 
worked in pearls; carved frame; size 16 in. by 19in. Price £35 1729” ; old frame ; size 12in. by 14 in. Price £10 1 


Sampler, signed ““Martha Smith, 1791”; es: Old Needlework Picture in wool; original Sampler, signed ‘Catherine Walker, 1773” 
10 


frame; size 13 in. by 15in. Price £1 mahogany frame ; es 9i he by 13 in. original gilt same 5 ee ave Pa by 22 in. 
Price £2 Price & 


DEBENHAM &G FREEBODY 


WIGMORE STREET :: LONDON, W 


Ill. 


All » V/A °' 2X ZG 


Se ~~ 
ComoOss eae Res s1 
ces 


of Works of Art and Curios 

of every kind in the possession 

of private individuals, now for 
sale or wanted. 


Collectors and Dealers should carefully read these Advertisements. 


The Register Columns will be found of great assistance 
in bringing Readers of THE CONNOISSEUR into direct 
communication with private individuals desirous of buying 
or selling Works of Art, Antiques, Curios, &c. : 

When other means have proved ineffectual, an advertise- 
ment in THE CONNOISSEUR Register has, in innumerable 
cases, effected a sale. Buyers will find that careful perusal 
of these columns will amply repay the trouble expended, 
as the advertisements are those of bona-fide private 
collectors. 

The charge is 2d. per word, which must be prepaid and 


sent in by the 14th of every month; special terms for illus- 
trated announcements from the Advertisement Manager, 
Hanover Buildings, 35-39 Maddox Street, London, W., 
to whom all advertisements should be addressed. 

All replies must be inserted in a blank envelope with 
the Register Number on the right-hand top corner, with 
a loose penny stamp for each reply, and placed in an 
envelope to be addressed to THE CONNOISSEUR Register, 
Hanover Buildings, 35-39 Maddox Street, London, W. 

No responsibility is taken by the Proprietors of THE 
CONNOISSEUR with regard to any sales effected. 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—No article that is in the possession of any Dealer or Manufacturer should appear in these colunins. 


Wanted. — Good examples of Old Needlework, 
Gloves, Shoes, Purses, and Bags. [No. R6,715 
Wanted.—Old Cast-brass Horse Amulets. Originals 
to be forwarded on approval or photographs sent. 
[No. R6,718 
Wanted.—Arundel Society’s Prints. [No. R6,719 
Wanted for Cash, marked and perfect pieces of 
Services of English China, or small collection 
of same. [No. R6,720 
Antique Pewter Wanted.—Chopin (Scotch), also 
Barber’s Bleeding Bowl. [No. R6,721 
Wanted.—Few pieces Worcester, red and gold Virginian 
creeper pattern. [No. R6,722 
Water-Colour Desk, as new, by best maker, 35s. Apply 
[No. R6,723 
Collector wishes to dispose of five Old Toby Jugs, 
finest quality, two undoubtedly by John Astbury, 1740. 
£60. [No. R6,724 
To Coin Collectors.—Mezzi Ducat, 1642, for sale. 
Fine condition. [No. R6,725 
Wanted.—Battersea Patch-Boxes, with Views of 
Bath. [No. R6,726 
Twelve Le Blond Prints for 13s. [No. R6,727 
Wanted.—Good Examples Early English Silver. 
Private collector. No dealers. [No. R6,728 
Botticelli._Very fine Picture for sale. [No. R6,729 
Old Violin.—Beautiful tone. Expert valuation, 100 guineas. 


Offer considered. [No. R6,730 
Miniatures.— Expert restorations in any condition. Moderate 
terms. [No. R6,730a 


Genuine Old Chippendale Chairs for sale. [No. R6,731 


Choice Old Worcester Tea and Coffee Service, 
Wola Os: [No. R6,732 
Fine Old Chippendale Table, 414; Old Chippendale 
Bureau, £8 15s. [No. R6,733 
Few pieces Old Sheffield Plate for sale. [No. R6,734 
Old Carved Oak Bookcase for sale.—Style, Flemish ; 
early seventeenth century. [No. R6,735 
Coloured Figure Prints (four), Seasons.—Buck, de/. ; 
Freeman & Stadler, Scz/f., 1816. What offers? 
(No. R6,736 
For Sale.—Early English Drinking Glasses. 
[No. R6,737 
Seventeenth and Eighteenth Century Wine Glasses, 
etc.—Large and unusually representative collection, 
including hundreds of very rare specimens. Twenty 
per cent. off valuation for cash, or instalments might be 
arranged. [No. Rk6,738 
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For Sale.—Letter written by the late Lord Roberts, 
and Photograph. [No. R6,739 


For Sale.—Ten yards of 12-inch Old Black Maltese 
Lace, Florence. [No. R6,740 


For Sale.—Williamson’s ‘‘Oriental Field Sports,’’ 
2 vols., London, 1808, illustrated with forty tinted 
engravings. What offers ? [No. R6,741 


Chinese Porcelain, genuine Old.— For sale by private 
collector, late of North China. Must sell; bargains. 
By appointment. [No: R6,742 


‘Oriental Field Sports.’’ — Two volumes by Captain 
Williamson. Bound in finely tooled calf; coloured 
plates by Samuel Howitt, 1807. Price moderate. 

[No. R6,743 


Auction Sale Prices. 


HE next number will be published December 30th, 
and will contain the usual lists of Prices obtained 
at sales of ANTIQUES, WORKS OF ART, and 

ARTICLES OF VERTU up to the middle of November. 


Published Quarterly, price 5/- net. 
Annual Subscription, 21/- post free. 


The total cost of AUCTION SALE PRICES to date, 
including the current issue, is £10 7s. 8d. 


A Volume of AUCTION SALE PRICES, which costs 2Mes 
or post free 21/6 inland and 22/- abroad, contains over 
500 pages of prices of all the chief books, pictures, 
engravings, furniture, china, coins, medals, miniatures, 
musical instruments, silver, lace, tapestry, and objects 
of art generally, which change hands under the hammer 
during a season. 


All the back numbers can be supplied. 


Publishers ; THE CONNOISSEUR, Hanover Buildings, 
35 to 39, Maddox Street, London, W. 


inmate CHARING CROSS, W.C. 


Early Arms. — Antiques. — Curios. 
Curious old Clecks and Engravings a Speciality. 


IV. 
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XMAS GIFTS at WHITELEYS 


2.—A charming design of a half-circular 

Mahogany Inlaid Card Table. The 

diameter of the top,-when open, is 3 ft. 
£3.19.6 


1.—An excellent reproduction Cabinet, 
constructed of fine figured walnut, with 
-cross-banded margins, interior fitted 
-pigeon-holes and drawers. £12.19.6 


3—A good reproduction China 
Cabinet or Bookcase, constructed 
of walnut, and thoroughly well 
made and finished, £6.17.6 


4—Mahogany Inlaid Wine 
or Tea Table, 28 in. high, 
18 in. diam. top. 19s, 6d. 


5.— Walnut Bureau, with five 
drawers, and fitted inside with 
pigeon-holes for stationery. Most 


sei ; 6—Mahogany Carved 
artistic design. £5.10.0 gt BRC eee 


Stand, top 12 in., height 
Oman Cars AA OS 


8.— Excellent design Oak Nest 

of Three Tables, with twisted 

legs, finished antique colour. 
24 Bo 


7.—Mahogany Magazine 
Rack, with caned panels, 
height 24 in., width 19 in. 
A charming gift. £2.7.6 


9—Adjustable Back Reclining or 
Reading Chair, in oak, finished 


antique shade, with two loose 


i intapestry. A most com- 10.—Inlaid Mahogany Work I1,—Reproduction Antique-finished Day Bed, caned seat, 
Pirable chat Back adjustable to Table, top 20 in. by 15 in. with loose cushions in good quality and suitably designed 
three positions. £3.10.0 £1.18.6 tapestry l£7).10))0 


WM. WHITELEY Ltd., Queen’s Road, London, W. 
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THE CONNOISSEUR 


(Edited by J. T. HERBERT BAILY.) 


Editorial, Advertisement, and Publishing Offices: Hanover Buildings, 


35-39, Maddox Street, W. 


Tet. No. 7995 GERRARD. TELEGRAMS—NOVEDAD REG. CasLes—NOVEDAD, ENGLAND. 
CONTENTS. 
VOLS Xi: December, 1914. No. CLX. 
PAGE 
TWO FLEMISH ART CENTRES. By C. Recinatp Grunpy. (With thirteen illustrations) - 187 
THE YEARS OF MAHOGANY. Part X. THE D/RECTOR CHIPPENDALE, 1750-60. 
By Hatpane Macrary. (With fifteen illustrations) — - = - : - - - - 200 


SOME NOTES ON PRINTS AND DRAWINGS OF OLD LONDON. (With ten illustrations) 212 
[Continued on page VIII. 


La m b € 18 fe Silversm tths be tenner . Telephone: 288-72 


TO H.M. THE KING, ‘'Sperberge, New York” Established 1848 


Goldsmiths & Jewellers, = oe 
COVENTRY ST., PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. F KLEINBERGER 


PARIS, 
9 rue de I’Echelle 


NEW YORK BRANCH: 
709, Fifth Avenue 


iim || First-class 
woumawe |! Old Paintings 


A large and unique selection of Table, Decorative 
and Ecclesiastical Silver and Silver=Gilt Plate. Speciality: 


Dutch and Flemish Schools :: 3: :: 
High-class Primitives of all Schools 


ANTIQUE SILVER. OLD SHEFFIELD PLATE. 


OLD PLATE AND JEWELS BOUGHT OR EXCHANGED. 
December, 1914.—No. clx. VI. 
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SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT—BELGIAN REFUGEE FUND SELECTION 


STONER G EVANS 


cipher FINE ART GALLERIES pisshaerraca 


3, King Street, St. James's Square, LONDON, S.W. 


PROS cae 


~~ ME 
a2e¥ QeeRR Se da gear 


18 


16 
CHELSEA—1 AnD 5, £15 THE PAIR. ADAMS—2, £5. WORCESTER—8, £24 3s. 6, £5 10s. 10; £5 5s. ROCKINGHAM—4, £8.%9 
PLYMOUTH—7, £3 3s. DERBY—8, £5. BRISTOL—9, £5 5s. SPODE—11, 18, 15, £14 THE THREE. LOWESTOFT—12, £7. 
BOW—14, £8. WHIELDON—16, £4. 17; £3 3s. 19; £10. ASTBURY—18, £4. SALTGLAZE—20, £19 19s. 


NOTICE.—We have pleasure in offering the above selection to readers of ‘‘ The Connoisseur” at cost 
price plus 5%. 


1—We undertake to devote 10% of the proceeds to ‘‘Tre Daily Telegraph” Belgian Refugee Fund. For example, if Nos. 1 and 5 are 
purchased at £15 plus 5%*-£15 15s.—we shall pay over to the Fund £1 11s. 6d. 


2—We will give the whole of the proceeds of the first sale to the Fund, and if the twenty pieces illustrated are purchased en bloc 
by one collector, the amount of £153 14s. 5d. will be handed to the Fund, viz., total cost of the collection plus 5%. 3 


3—Other pieces will be offered in future numbers of ‘‘The Connoisseur” on the same terms, but if any of the pieces here illustrated 
are unsold on publication of the next issue, the offer in regard to the collection shown above will be withdrawn. 


4—The money will be duly acknowledged in the columns of ‘‘ The Daily Telegraph,” and purchasers’ names will be given if so desired. 


SPECIALITY.—Choicest examples of Old English Porcelain and Pottery. Ccllections valued, arranged, er purchased. 
VU, 


The Connoisseur 


CONTENT S—continued on Page VI. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. (With four illustrations) - - - - 3 . - 5 = "22° 
MINIATURES IN SILVER BY SIMON DE PASSE. (With eleven illustrations) — - S = 3225 
CURRENT ART NOTES. (With eight illustrations) — - - - - : > 5 : - 229 
THE CONNOISSEUR BOOKSHELF. (With one illustration) - - - - - = - 241 
ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS - - - - = : 2 2 : ‘ F == 243 
HERALDIC CORRESPONDENCE - - - - - - - - - - - - - 246 


[Continued on page X. 


J. ELLETT LAKE & SON, 43, High St., Exeter 


GOLDSMITHS AND SILVERSMITHS 
Diamonds, Emeralds, Rubies, Sapphires, Pearls, and Fancy Stones, Artistically Set 


LARGE BUYERS OF JEWELS FOR CASH OR TAKEN IN EXCHANGE 


50 <> 
Discount 
for Cash Licensed 
os Valuers 
for 
Established Probate 
1833 
or 
= Insurance 
Telephone 
320 Sy 


A Recherché Selection of Rings, from their collection of Rare Old Gems and F 
mounted by expert workmen, at Lowest Possible Prices 


DEALERS IN ANTIQUE SILVER, JEWELS, OLD SHEFFIELD PLATE, AND OLD CHINA 


ancy Stones, 


December, 1914.—No. clx. VIII. 
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ESTABLISHED 1760 


W. WILLIAMSON & SONS 


Op ENGLISH FURNITURE GUILDFORD 


IN THE KINGDOM SURREY 


A substantial allowance for cash will be made 
during the depression consequent upon the war 


W. WILLIAMSON & SONS, GUILDFORD 


27 miles from London 
open SEUCESES TELEPHONE No. 19 


Half-day Wednesday Vans Deliver Free 
IX. 
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CONTENT S—continued from Page VIII. 


PLATES. 


THE SNAKE IN THE GRASS. From the Painting by J. R. Smiru, after Sir JOSHUA 
Reynotps, P.R.A. - - - - - - - - - - - - - Frontispiece 


6TH DRAGOON GUARDS. OFFICER (CARABINIERS). By J. Harris, after H. DAuRRAwA, 
1844 - - - - - - - - - - . - - . - - page 203 


OFFICER OF THE ROYAL ARTILLERY (HORSE BRIGADE). By L. Mansion anp 


St. ESCHAUZIER - - - - - - - . - - - . - - Any AEB 
PORTRAIT OF THE HON. MRS. BUSHELL. By Sir Henry RakEBURN - - - ees 
PORTRAIT OF MADAME SERIZAIT. By.Davip~ - - - - - - - facing page 228 
FREDERIGO DI MONTEFELTRO, DUKE OF URBINO. By Pirro DELLA FRANCESCA ,, 228 


SHAPLAND 207 High Holborn, || g 
(Near Holborn Restaurant) W.C. f ra 
Unusually interesting stock at commercial prices. ti 

Fine Second-hand Diamonds, Pearls, Gc. 
Antique Silver. Old Sheffield Plate. Old 


Paste. Old Bracket and Long Clocks. 


q This reproduction of an Early English design is manufactured 
on exceedingly quaint shapes, the simplicity of which makes 
it distinctive and unique in character. 


Wine Glasses +» 25/- doz. Goblets -- -- 60/- doz. 
Champagne Glasses 42/6 ,, Finger Basins -- 60/- ,, 
Claret Glasses 32/6 Liqueur Glasses 22/6 ,, 
Tumblers... -» 40/- ,, Decanters -- 17/- each. 
_ Single pieces sold. 
Specimen by John Ebsworth, about 1690, plays two tunes and chimes Complete Service for 12 persons .. 15 guineas. 
quarters. Movement in original condition and beautifully engraved. SOANE & SMITH, LTD., OF OXFORD STREET hein 
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For Your Good Friends 
there is one gift that is ever welcome. 
It is a Waterman’s Ideal. 


gmat Yen you present a Waterman’s Ideal, 
you make life easier and pleasanter for 
the recipient. The pen you give will be 
a lifelong companion and helper. — It 
will quickly become indispensable. 
Day after day its usefulness will be a 
reminder of the giver, year after year 
its efficiency will remain unimpaired. 


Old English Furniture, Pottery, 


Porcelain and Glass 


COLLECTORS AND THE TRADE 


desirous of disposing of 


vuUILUM I 
88) O.1s¥a— 304 


SKN'NGd 


Watérman’s 
Ideal | 


FountainPen 
SS ee 


; Waterman’s Ideal is the World’s Best 
Pen, and for that reason it is imitated. 


<i 
SN 
(7 


rare and perfect specimens 


se 
7 Gey 
jie 
z 


is 
=NIWLINNO 3 
Vit — GEQVez Av 


TO PROVIDE FUNDS for CHARITY 


should communicate with 


_ £061b'oNwY 


Insist on Waterman's Ideal when 
) making your purchase. 


LAW, FOULSHAM & COLE, tts. 
7, South Molton Street, W. 


Styles to suit all tastes. Gold nibs to suit all 
hands (exchanged gratis if not right). In silver 
: or gold for presentation. Of Stationers and 
: Jewellers everywhere. 


Sole Representative for United Kingdom 
L. G. SLOAN, Kincsway, Lonpon. 
(An entirely British firm.) 

New York: 173, Broadway. 
Montreal: 107, Notre Dame Street, W. 


They are willing to give immediate 
yi 8 § 


cash for good examples 


TWO MINUTES’ WALK FROM BOND STREET TUBE STATION, LONDON, W 


WANTED 


OMMEMORATE “THE GREAT WAR” 


Buy a piece of Old English Furniture and have it 


POWELL & POWELL L™ 


suitably inscribed. For particulars apply :— 18 OLD BOND STREET 


HENRY FORD, Antique Dealer, BATH 
22, Fitzroy Street, London, W. THE ANTIQUE GALLERIES 


LOT MAGNIFICENT GILT CARVINGS, interior Mansion, early OLD LACQUER RESTORED 


Empire period fine Gilt Mantelpieces and Mirrors, etc, Also Interior Grandfather Clocks, Chinese Cabinetamon 
of a Shropshire Church: The fine Carvings, Seats, Panelling, fine 


Altar Table, and two fine 12-ft. Stained Glass Windows. Photographs. C H I N E S E D E C O RATI O N S. 


GOUGH, 61, Abbey Foregateye SHREWSBURY Wall Panels, &c. % ’Phone—North 2010 
W. BRADWELL, Studio, 116 BRECKNOCK ROAD, N. 

Our Catalogue gives prices for British Colonial Stamps 
STAMPS from 1d. to £50each. Sets, 6d.to £14, Packets, 2s. GORKHA and SIKH WEAPONS, genuine old specimens, 


to £225 each. Post free. Bridger & Kay, 71, Fleet St., London, E.C. for sale, cheap, Fine decoration—77, Brixton Hill, London. 


SPECIAL NOTICE 


N Enquiry Department is conducted by THE CONNOISSEUR to assist readers to peed sehen eee 
AN regarding all subjects of interest to the collector. Queries may be sent upon the enquiry coupon pile ue pt . ed 
upon the following page, and replies will either be inserted free of charge in the magazine in order io ee fons 

or sent direct per return of post for a small fee. Expert opinions can be given as to the value pac ie ge 0 an 
objects that are sent to us, for a reasonable charge, and arrangements can be made with EMILE SLO EISN ERR Dearne 
collections in the country upon very favourable terms. As far as possible, objects sent to us all be pes ne ee i 
day or two of receipt, together with expert’s opinion. Pictures and drawings, however, are Sac Nae on 
at longer intervals, but at least twice a month, and they will be returned as soon as possible. pices ee rere 2 
our ‘‘Notes and Queries ”’ page, upon which questions difficult of elucidation are printed in order rae aye a oH age 
assist in solving them. Photographs of pictures for identification will be inserted on this page cy a Ge of ee Sa eae iS 
paid to cover cost of making block, etc. Information so obtained could be sent by post or inserted in a subsequent issue. 


icati relati 2 J. iry artme should be addressed to the Enquiry Manager, 
All communications and goods relating to the Enquiry Department s J g 
The Connoisseur, Hanover Buildings, 35 to 39, Maddox Street, London, W. Tel. No. 7995 Gerrard. 
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Unusually interesting stock at commercial prices. Ril s}SOANE & SMITH 

Fine Second-hand Diamonds, Pearls, Gc. i F Ree Zits 462. OXFORD STREET 
Antique Silver. Old Sheffield Plate. Old a Seer * 

Paste. Old Bracket and Long Clocks. 


LONDON W 
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q This reproduction of an Early English design is manufactured 


on exceedingly quaint shapes, the simplicity of which makes 
it distinctive and unique in character. 


Wine Glasses .. 25/-doz. Goblets .-. -- 60/- doz. 
Champagne Glasses 42/6 ,, Finger Basins .- 60/- ,, 
Claret Glasses 32/6 Liqueur Glasses 22/6 ,, 
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_ Single pieces sold. 
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For Your Good Friends 
there is one gift that is ever welcome. 
It is a Waterman’s Ideal, 


WANTED 
Old English Furniture, Pottery, 


Porcelain and Glass 


When you present a Waterman’s Ideal, 
you make life easier and pleasanter for 
the recipient. The pen you give will be 
a lifelong companion and helper. It 
will quickly become indispensable. 
Day after day its usefulness will be a 
reminder of the giver, year after year 
its efficiency will remain unimpaired. 


Watérman’s 


COLLECTORS AND THE TRADE 


desirous of disposing of 


NUHUILUM 
9810.44. 


snxnn3a [Se 


O! Ideal | rare and perfect specimens 
ae FountainPen TO PROVIDE FUNDS for CHARITY 


should communicate with 


LAW, FOULSHAM & COLE, itz. 
7, South Molton Street, W. 


Waterman’s Ideal is the World’s Best 
Pen, and for that reason it is imitated. 
Insist on Waterman's Ideal when 
making your purchase. 

Styles to suit all tastes. Gold nibs to suit all 
hands (exchanged gratis if not right). In silver 


or gold for presentation. Of Stationers and 
Jewellers everywhere. 


Sole Representative for United Kingdom 
L. G. SLOAN, Kincsway, Lonpon. 
(An entirely British firm.) 

New York: 173, Broadway. 
Montreal; 107, Notre Dame Street, W. 


They are willing to give immediate 


cash for good examples 


TWO MINUTES’ WALK FROM BOND STREET TUBE STATION, LONDON, W 


OMMEMORATE “THE GREAT WAR” 


Buy a piece of Old English Furniture and have it 


POWELL & POWELL L™ 


suitably inscribed. For particulars apply :— 18 OLD BOND STREET 
‘ BATH | 
HENRY FORD, Antique Dealer, 
22, Fitzroy Street, London, W. THE ANTIQUE GALLERIES 


LOT MAGNIFICENT GILT CARVINGS, interior Mansion, early OLD LACQUER RESTORED 


Empire period fine Gilt Mantelpieces and Mirrors, etc, Also Interior Grandfather Clocks, Chinese Cabinewon 
of a Shropshire Church: The fine Carvings, Seats, Panelling, fine 


Altar Table, and two fine 12-ft. Stained Glass Windows. Photographs. C H I N E S E D E C O RATI O N S. 


GOUGH, 61, Abbey Foregatee SHREWSBURY Wall Panels, Gc. ry *Phone—North 2010 
W. BRADWELL, Studio, 116 BRECKNOCK ROAD, N. 

Our Catalogue gives prices for British Colonial Stamps 
STAMPS from 1d. to 250each. Sets, 6d.to £14. Packets, 2s. GORKHA and SIKH WEAPONS, genuine old specimens, 


to £225 each. Post free. Bridger & Kay, 71, Fleet St., London, E.C. for sale, cheap, Fine decoration—77, Brixton Hill, London. 
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upon the following page, and replies will either be inserted free of charge in the magazine to Ondene ae ion, 
or sent direct per return of post for a smali fee. Expert opinions can be given as to the value ane io em 0 any 
objects that are sent to us, for a reasonable charge, and arrangements can be made with ENCE LENG ODeN Sie ieee 
collections in the country upon very favourable terms, As far as possible, objects sent to us will Pe eau eae ae 
day or two of receipt, together with expert’s opinion. Pictures and drawings, however, are OB VLU SORES os a 
at longer intervals, but at least twice a month, and they will be returned as soon as possible. Seve. Seuss : ¢ 
our ‘Notes and Queries”? page, upon which questions difficult of elucidation are panied an oe ne: ont Toate a 
assist in solving them. Photographs of pictures for identification will be inserted on this page BRTeesO) oe pense 
paid to cover cost of making block, etc. Information so obtained could be sent by post or inserted in a subsequent issue. 
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OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON .W 


38 
HANWAY STREET, 


25,7 


AS Tih 


Specialists in the Restoring of Old and Waluable China, Paintings, Enamels, &c. 


NTIQUE FURNITURE for the Home. 
Price List of genuine old Bureaux, Chests, 
Chippendale Chairs, Dressers, Quaint Tables and 
Settles from James W. Partripce, The Bank, 
Alvechurch, Worcestershire. 


THE CITY OF CHURCHES—BRISTOL 


Superb stock of fine Antiques, 
and any article REPRODUCED from the original 


examples at cost of modern manufacture only. 


WOOD G&G HEMMONS 


Established in the Georgian age. 


PIPER Large Stock of Old 
9 English Furniture, unrestored. 
Antique Dealer, BISHOP’S STORTFORD. 
Grade Supplied. Gelephone 26. 


FIRE-BACKS ¢ ¢« FIRE-DOGS 


Photos. Trade Supplied. CHAS. WAYTE, EDENBRIDCE, KENT 


—The home of Ruskin and of the Poets 

OLD OAK IN LAKELAND Coleridge, Southey, and Wordsworth. 
FOR SALE.—Fine Old Jacobean Cabinets, Chests, 
Tables, Chairs, Settles, Dressers, Wardrobes, etc, 


W.H. MAWSON, I3 & I5 Lake’ Rd., Keswick, Cumberland. 


RADY & SONS 


Established over 50 years. 
Telephone 3929. 
8, UPPER LIFFEY STREET, 


E. A. JOHNSON 


—-VALUATIONS— 
49 MUSEUM STREET, 
New Oxford Street, W.C. 
Telephone No. Gerrard 8934 


Fine pieces of Eighteenth Century 
English and Irish Furniture of 
unquestionable authenticity. 


DUBLIN 


UNTIL THE END OF THE YEAR 


I shall sell the whole of my stock 
at_Greatly Reduced Prices. 
Fine opportunity for purchasing 
Presents for Xmas & the New Year 


Special Reduced Fees for Valuations 


KATE FRESCO, _ 68, Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C. 
The finest collection in London of Blue and White and Coloured OLD 
DELFT TILES. Also a large quantity of Old Oak Panelling. Fine 
Old Nankin Poreelain, Engtish Pottery, Worcester, Delft Ware, Glass, 
Brassware, Sc., &c. Special: Fine Collection of Old Glass, Enquiries. 


ANTIQUE PEWTER. 


We specialise in Old Pewter, and invite Collectors 
to write us for Photographs and Descriptive List 
of pieces in stock, issued periodically. . . .. . 


H. & A. KIMBELL, 


182, Aldersgate Street, London, E.C. 


E. HARRISON, 47, Duke Street, 


Manchester Sq., W. (Close to Wallace Collection). 
WANTED.—Genuine Old Hunting, Racing 


and Coaching Paintings and Engravings. 
: is produced and can 
Ruskin Pottery be obtained from the 


Originator, W. HOWSON TAYLOR, Smethwick, 


near Birmingham, England. 


Dealer in Works of Art and Antiques 
S. G. FENTON War Medals, Military Relics, rie ; 
FOR SALE.—A fine Portrait of Washington, attributed to Stuart. 


Collections of China, Pottery, Arms, Ethnographical and Prehistoric 
Objects, War Medals, &c., arranged and catalogued. 
London, W.C. 


35 Cranbourn Street Se2OStTE LercesTER 


Baxter Oil Prints 


Fine collection always in stock 


Old English China and Pottery 


Many fine and rare marked specimens 


C. L. PICKARD : 12 Guildford Street : LEEDS 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


REFERENCE No. 


For Office use only. 


EN2UIRY COUPON. 


DECEMBER, 
1914, 


Name (state whether Mr., Mrs., or Miss) ........ 
AdGVeSSA IAC Ull. s) .ak oi stan OS <Oke Wak ee 


N.B.-FOR PARTICULARS REGARDING THE USE OF THIS COUPON SEE PRECEDING PAGE. 
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Index and 

Tite |S APLAND 
to Volume | 207, HIGH HOLBORN 
39 of The w.c. 
Connoisseur Eines 


Unusually 
interesting 
stock at 


1 
} 
) 
) 
) 


Now on Sal 


SIXPENCE 
WET: 


commercial 


prices. 


Fine 
Second-hand 
Diamonds, 
Pearls, &c. 


Antique 
Silver. 


All the previous 
indexes for 
Volumes I to 38 
can also be 
obtained at the 
same price 


Old Sheffield 
Plate. 


Old Paste. 


Old Bracket 
and 
Long Clocks. 


From any 
Bookseller or 
Newsagent, or 
Post Free from 


THE 

PUBLISHERS, 

35/39 

Maddox Street, Specimen by 
London, W. aaa Genk 


Volume 39 of 
THE CONNOISSEUR 


This Volume, containing the Numbers May 
::} to August, I914, now on sale. :: 


Price 7/6 - 


Volume 37, including the 


Extra Xmas No., 10/6 net. 


The cost of the 39 Volumes to date in No. I Binding 
is £16 I7s. 6d., viz., 32 at 7/6, 4 at 10/6, I at 16/6, 
and 2 at 19/6. 


Useful Presents 


Thousands of Useful Articles to select from 


Solid Oak Gate-leg 
Table, Antique 


Easy Chair in Tapestry, 
with Jacobean underframe 
and loose cushion seat finish, 28 ins. high 


29/6 25/- 


4 ft. Solid Oak 
Dresser, all old 
oak, making a 


useful Hall Table 
£3 :18 : 6 


: aes S r 


Charles II. Stools Bedford Easy Chair in 
Top 20x 15”x 18” high Tapestry 
14/6 45/- 
Top 18’ x 13” x9” high Special Catalogue of | 
9/6 Easy Chairs now ready 


BARKE 


John Barker & Co Ltd Kensington W 


XIE. 
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NOW READY An important new publication which cannot fail to be invaluable to Owners of Old Mansions 


and Furniture, to Collectors and Connoisseurs, Antique Dealers, Decorators, and others. 


BATSFORD'S LIBRARY oF DECORATIVE ART 


The Volumes are remarkable for the beauty and number of their illustrations, the simplicity and clearness 
of their arrangement, the attractiveness with which they are produced, and the moderate prices at which 
they are issued. Each Volume is complete in itself and sold separately, as follows :— 


I.—DECORATION IN ENGLAND: from I660 to 1770. By Francis Lenygon. 


Containing 300 pages with over 350 Illustrations, of which 133 are full-page, printed in sepia tint from special 
Photographs, together with four in colours. Folio (size 14 in. by 103 in.), bound in cloth, gilt. Price £2 net. 

The work traces the development of Wall Decoration, Chimney pieces and Staircases, and contains chapters 
on Wood-carving, Panelling, Decorative Painting, Plaster and Metal Work, &c. Such accessories as Wall- 
hangings, Grate Furniture, Fittings for Lighting, Door Furniture, Carpets, &c., all receive adequate attention. 


IIl.—_ FURNITURE IN ENGLAND: from I660 to I760. By Francis Lenygon. 


Containing 300 pages with over 400 Illustrations, of which 104 are full-page, printed in sepia tint from special 
Photographs, together with five in colours. Folio (size 14 in. by 103 in.), bound in cloth, gilt. Price £2 net. 

This book is a complement and indispensable companion to the volume on ‘‘ Decoration,’ and the intimate 
connection between the two greatly enhances their value. Many of the examples are taken from the same 
Houses or Collections, and the pieces of Furniture are often contemporary with the Decoration illustrated. 
The two books therefore enable all interested to gain, as never before, a clear idea of the prevailing character 
and the unity of English XVIIIth Century craftsmanship. 


IIl—_TAPESTRY WEAVING IN ENGLAND: from the Earliest Times to 
the End of the XVIIIth Century. By W. G. Thomson. 


Containing 180 pages with 57 Illustrations, of which 24 are full-page, printed in sepia tint from special Photo- 
graphs, together with four in colours. Folio (size 14 in. by 104 in.), bound in cloth, gilt. Price £1 10s. net. 


In the present work the Author has reviewed the whole course of Tapestry Weaving in England from the 
earliest period. After an outline sketch of the art abroad, Mr. Thomson surveys its use and production right 
down to the end of the XVIIIth Century. Particulars are given of purchases, presents, and bequests of Tapestry, 
together with inventories. of royal and other important collections and full descriptions of some fine pieces. 

THE SET OF THREE VOLUMES IS OFFERED AT THE SPECIAL PRICE OF £5: 5:0 NET. 
x*x A fully illustrated Prospectus will be sent post free on application. 


B. T. BATSFORD, Ltd., Publishers, 94 High Holborn, LONDON 


Prof. LZ. Grassi we J OP” A iy. 


; ) : iS Whether. Pep ins 
5 Wia della Scala : 3 OXFOE D 
pecan tiaras cis oF Florence Haun 7 Sectional ORI) 


PICTURES, BRONZES, AND SCULPTURE A will be found the most satisfactory 
| solution of the book-housing prob- 
: lem. An elegant piece of furniture 
in itself, it has no unsightly metal 
ANTI Q UITIES ; bands, rollers or felt strips, and is 


the only sectional bookcase which 


: does not give an ‘ Office’ appearance 
G L E R i E Ss { M Oo N E fal | to a room. No deal or common 
A , wood is used in any part of it. 


Write for booklet, post free from the 


11 Via Vittoria Colonna, Asan elegant ae arenes and Makers: 
- = a : 4 AM B 
Paiazzo Simonetti, ROME % Spates paibeesle? Ebraey pidbenihe sande 
i : sace ay Established over 100 years. 
The most Important Collection of Art of all periods toon. 


Every Visitor to 


GLOUCESTER 


should call at 


The Old Curiosity Shop 


NORTHGATE STREET 


JAMES RIMELL & SON 


Book and Printsellers, 
53, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W. 


and 39, DUKE STREET, ST. JAMES’, S.W. LON DON 


CATALOGUES OF BOOKS AND ENGRAVINGS 
FREQUENTLY ISSUED. Post free on application. 
No. 236. Books on the Fine Arts. 1361 items. 


Nor237. Engraved British Portraits, Part I. (A to F). 
885 items. 


Immense Stock to select from 


LEA & Co. 


Proprietors 


Old Carved Oak Bedstead, 


Be ey £45 00 Carriage paid BOOKS AND ENGRAVINGS BOUGHT OR 
EXCHANGED. :: VALUATIONS MADE. 
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THE SNAKE IN THE GRASS 


FROM, THE PAINTING BY J. R. SMITH 


“TER SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS, P.R.A, 


J. T. HERBERT BAILY 


Born October 8th, 1865 


Y the time these lines are printed the news of 
the death of James Thomas Herbert Baily, 
founder and editor of THE CONNOISSEUR, 

will be known throughout that world of art in 
which for so many years he has occupied a promi- 
nent and influential position. The sad event was 
wholly unexpected. Mr. Baily was in his forty- 
ninth year, and had apparently a long career of 
utility in front of him. A chill which he con- 
tracted suddenly developed into acute pneumonia, 
and, after a period of suspense lasting only a few 
hours, he passed away on the afternoon of Thursday, 
November 19th. 

Mr. Baily was a man of abounding energy. At 
an age when most men are acquiring their business 
experience, he had already attained an important 
position in the insurance world. His tastes, how- 
ever, were in the direction of art, and in rgor he 
relinquished an assured career in the former sphere 
to found THE CONNOISSEUR. The magazine, which 
initiated a new departure in artistic literature, was 
a success from the beginning, and now enjoys an 


unique reputation and wide circulation in all the 


leading centres of civilisation. In the same year 
Mr. Baily started Sale Prices, the first publication 
of its kind, and one of great utility to all art col- 
lectors. In 1905 he wrote the Lzfe of Emma Lady 
Hamilton, which was followed by George Morland in 


Died November 19th, 1914 


1906, Francesco Bartolozzt in 1907, and Napoleon in 
1908. All these works, more especially the George 
Morland, which has proved the most popular bio- 
graphy of the artist, attained a large circulation. 
Mr. Baily subsequently found his time too engrossed 
to indulge in literary labours outside the pages of 
his journal. In 1912 he organised an exhibition of 
Old Masters in New York in aid of the Dickens 
Centenary Fund, and last year inaugurated the 
Annual Pottery Fair at Stoke-on-Trent. 

Mr. Baily’s loss will be widely felt. He was a 
man of catholic sympathies and fascinating per- 
sonality, his genial manners and interesting flow 
of conversation attracting everyone with whom he 
came into contact. To those who had been 
honoured with his intimacy and confidence and 
heartened by his warm appreciation, his death 
leaves a void in the circle of friendship which one 
scarcely hopes can ever be filled. His most perma- 
nent memorial will be THE CONNOISSEUR. He 
had established this on such a secure foundation 
that even his lamented death, though deeply re- 
gretted by his colleagues, will not materially affect 
the journal. “Of recent years he had left its direc- 
tion very largely in the hands of those who have 
now to assume control of the magazine, and whose 
mission will be to still further enlarge its sphere of 
utility on the lines laid down by its founder. 


} 


DECEMBER, 


19! 4. 


To lovers of the beautiful, one of the saddest 
facts about the war is that on the western side it is 
devastating a country which is practically a museum. 
Modern Belgium and northern France were among 
the richest areas in Christendom at the time of the 
northern renaissance of art No 
place, unless it be some portions of Italy, was closer 


and architecture. 


zB 
Pdi - 


“TWO "FLEMISEI ART CENTRES 


BY C. REGINALD GARLANDS 


of a mis- 


one calls the art ‘‘ Flemish ”—something 
nomer—for it was diffused pretty equally throughout 
the seven ancient principalities, the areas of which are 


now contained in the modern kingdom of Belgium. 
This comprised three Duchies—Brabant, Limburg, 
and the 
All 


and Luxemburg—the Bishopric of Liege, 


Namur, and Flanders. 


counties of Hainault, 


packed with fine 
buildings 
objects of beauty. 


and 
Though wars 
have passed over 
the land many 
times, most of 
them have sur- 
vived—until now. 
It is left to the 
apostles of Ger- 
man Azultur that 
a modern and 
supposedly civi- 
lised nation can 
take moredelight 
in destruction 
for destruction’s 
sake than any of 
the hordes of 
invaders who 
preceded them. 

One has spoken 
of Belgium, but 
jie st ebesre- 
membered that 
in the days of 
the country’s 
greatest art the 
word “ Belgium” 
was scarcely a 
geographical ex- 
pression. Hence 
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were Separate 
from each other, 
and all, with 
the exception of 
Flanders—the 
greater portion 
of which was a 
fief to France— 
were included in 
the Empire of 
Germany. These 
provinces during 
the Middle Ages 
constituted, as 
they did before 
the outbreak of 
the present war 
with Germany, 
the most densely 
populated coun- 
try in the world. 
They were stud- 
ded over with 
large and weal- 
thy cities, most 
of which had 
gained a consi- 
derable amount 
of local freedom, 
like 
Ghent or Liege, 
commanded 
armies, 


and some, 
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could not only set those of their liege lords at defiance, 
but had on more than one occasion withstood the 
whole power of France. The point to be remembered 
is, that whereas these states and cities were separated 
by arbitrary political boundaries and fierce mutual 
jealousies, which made them as often fight against 
each other as against a common foe, their art was a 
common possession—the first evidence of that intense 
national spirit which to-day animates Belgium in its 
resistance to the invader. From the beginning it was 
as truly homogeneous and national as the arts of 
France, England, or Spain, its two great centres being 
Bruges and Antwerp. 

The earliest manifestations of Flemish art—one 
must continue to use this term, for the cognomen 
“Belgian” is applied only to modern work—were in 
the form of architecture and illuminated manuscripts. 
The Roman and Romanesque buildings that still 
survive can hardly be included, for they show few 
distinctively Flemish characteristics. So too with the 
manuscripts anterior to the eleventh and twelfth cen- 
turles ; it is not until'the Gothic period begins that 
Flemish art can be said to have cast aside its leading- 
strings and assumed its distinctive position. Its 
originality was better shown in the medizval civic 
buildings than in contemporary ecclesiastical edifices, 
though many of the latter are extremely fine. The 
illuminations belonging to the fourteenth, fifteenth, 
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BY PETRUS CHRISTUS 


and the early portion of the sixteenth centuries are 
among the most splendid of their period. They 
probably owe much of their excellence to the en- 
lightened patronage of the House of Burgundy, the 
members of whom, whatever their political failings, 
seem to have been enlightened and discriminating 
connoisseurs of artistic matters. Their advent into 
Flanders marks the gradual extinction of local and 
municipal freedom and the creation of the marvellous 
school of Flemish painting. Perhaps the latter fact 
may be-allowed to outweigh many of their misdeeds. 
The great cities, uncombined and politically isolated, 
must have eventually fallen a prey to either France 
or the Empire ; the Dukes of Burgundy, by uniting 
them in one dominion, paved the way for the creation 
of the democratic kingdoms of Holland and Belgium. 
By their patronage of art they assured the rise of the 
Flemish school of painting, the one concrete expres- 
sion of Belgian nationality that existed for several 
centuries. 

The first duke of the line of Valois was Philip the 
Bold; he and his brother John, Duke of Berri, 
specially distinguished themselves as collectors of 
illuminated manuscripts, many of which were adorned 
with miniatures exemplifying the highest qualities of 
art. The artists of these are generally unknown, but 
a few names have come down to us. The famous 
Tres Riches Heures, now at the Condé Museum, 


7 wo 


Flemish Art Centres 


THE MYSTIC MARRIAGE OF 


ST. CATHERINE 
Chantilly, was executed partly by the two brothers 
Jean and Paul Malouel, of Limburg. This work was 
commissioned by the Duke of Berri, but it was still 
in progress seventy years after his death, which oc- 
curred in 1416. Among other workers for this liberal 
patron were Jacques Coene of Bruges, Jacquemart de 
Hesdin, Jean le Tavernier, Louis Liédit of Bruges, 
and, in all probability, the brothers Hubert and Jan 
Van Eyck. 

With these last-named artists we come to the great 
period of the Flemish primitive school of painting, 
the splendid achievements of which had only been 
dimly foreshadowed by what had been done before. 
The Van Eycks were fathers of the school, though, 
strictly speaking, they did not belong to Flanders, 
being natives of Maaseyck, a little town on the borders 
of Holland, now in Limburg, but which at the time 
of their birth was included in the Bishopric of Liége. 
Beyond the fact that they were born there, nothing is 
known of their career at Maaseyck, and their artistic 
reputation is inseparately connected with Ghent and 


Bruges. These two cities, which are under thirty 


BY HANS MEMLINC 


miles apart, were rival seats of commerce, each popu- 
lous and immensely wealthy, though Bruges, as the 
seat of the court of Philip the Bold, may have enjoyed 
social pre-eminence. 

It is distressing to think that these two places, 
supremely rich in artistic treasure, are now immerged 
in the midst of the most ruthless and destructive war of 
modern times. | Atany moment some chance shot or 
heedlessly started conflagration may rob the world of 
irreplaceable masterpieces. Ghentis particularlyidenti- 
fied with Hubert Van Eyck ; Bruges with his brother Jan 
The great 
pictorial glory of Ghent is the famous polyptych, Z%e 
Adoration of the Lamb, at St. Bavon’s Church, which 
was commenced by Hubert Van Eyck and finished 
by his brother. This work marks an epoch in the 
history of art, for it is the first masterpiece painted 


and with primitive Flemish art generally. 


wholly in oil colours. ‘The Van Eycks did not invent 
the method, but they perfected it, and brought it into 
high repute by the superb quality of their work. 

The polyptych is practically the only convincing 


evidence we have of the existence of the elder brother. 
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There are other paintings which are obviously by one 
of the two men, and which the balance of probability 
places to his credit, but this is his sole fully authenti- 
cated production ; and the little we know about him 
is told us by the inscription on its frame. 

The work was commissioned by Jodocus Vydt, 
Lord of Pamele and burgomaster of Ghent, and his 
wife, Isabella Borluit, for their mortuary chapel in the 
cathedral of St. Bavon. As originally designed and 
executed, it consisted of twenty panels—four in the 
central portion, four on the front of each of the two 
wings, and four painted in grisaille on each of the 
reverse side of the two wings. With the two wings 
opened the work presented a painted surface 11 ft. 2 in. 
in height by 14 ft. 6 in. The huge altar-piece was 
ordered in 1415, but was not completed when Hubert 
died in 1426. His brother Jan finished it, and it 
was inaugurated on May 8th, 1432. At first sight it 
might appear that Hubert spent eleven years on the 
polyptych and his brother six; but Jan was engaged 
on missions abroad for the Duke of Burgundy practi- 
cally the whole period between the elder man’s death 
and the beginning of 1430, so the possible time at 
his disposal is reduced to only two years. Thus his 
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share in it may be less than is generally thought. 
Practically all authorities give the four central panels 
completely to Hubert and the entire general design. 
The other sixteen panels are distributed according 
to the predilection of the individual writer, for the 
technique of the two brothers is so alike that it is 
impossible to discriminate between their work. 

The altar-piece, when first finished, was an object 
of veneration. Its wings were only opened either at 
high festivals or to visitors prepared to give a con- 
siderable gratuity to the custodian. Unfortunately, 
something over a century later, the iconoclasts plun- 
dered St. Bavon’s; the four central panels of the 
polyptych, which were hidden away in one of the 
towers, were preserved to the cathedral ; the remaining 
sixteen were dispersed. The smallest two, in poly- 
chrome, the panels of Adam and Eve, were eventually 
secured for the Brussels Museum, and the others—six 
in polychrome and eight in grisaille—for Berlin. The 
panels remaining at Ghent are the largest and by far 
the most important. They are arranged in two rows, 
the top three, representing the Virgin Mary, God the 
Father, and St. John the Baptist, resting on the large 
oblong panel, which contains the leading theme of 
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LEFT WING OF THE ANTWERP TRIPTYCH 


the polyptych, Zhe Adoration of the Lamb. All the 
other panels have been replaced by early copies. 
This masterpiece has been so often described and 
illustrated as not to need redescription. 
it is at once the beginning of a new era in art—the 


In a sense, 


era of oil-painting—and the swan-song of primitive 
Flemish idealism. Hubert was the greatest exponent 
of the latter; Jan brought into his work the modern 
realistic spirit. The Berlin panels of Adam and Lve 
are generally attributed to him on account of their 
being more in accordance with this spirit than the 
remainder of the polyptych. One sees it, however, 
more finely illustrated at Bruges, which still contains 
two of his masterpieces out of the many which were 
painted there. He permanently took up his residence 
there in 1430, and it is curious that hardly any of 
his dated work, which belongs to an anterior period, 
survives. The inference would seem to be that his 
patrons, John of Bavaria and Philip ITI. of Burgundy, 
largely employed him on work of an ephemeral and 
somewhat trifling nature. John, his first master, 
about 1422, gave him the position of “varlet de 
chambre,” with a salary of about five shillings and 
fourpence a day, and utilised the painter in decorating 
his palace at the Hague. That this work might be of 
a character which we should now judge was more 
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befitting an artisan than the greatest living artist in 
Christendom may be gauged from the fact that Philip, 
his next patron, in 1434 gave him the commission to 
paint in polychrome the eight statues of the Counts 
and Countesses of Flanders, erected on the facade of 
the Town Hall of Bruges, and the following year 
entrusted him with the task of gilding six of them. 
These statues were long ago destroyed, and the niches 
which held them have been filled by modern ones. 
The other commissions entrusted by Philip to Jan 
Van Eyck appear to have been equally unfortunate. 
In 1428 he had been sent by the duke to Portugal, 
and painted two portraits of the Princess Isabella, the 
duke’s future bride; these have totally disappeared, 
and none of the artist’s known work, done for his 
patron, survives. The patronage, however, appears 
to have established Jan Van Eyck’s position. While 
Hubert, whom Jan considered the greater artist of 
the two, possessed only a local reputation, the fame 
of the younger brother extended to Italy. His settling 
down in Bruges helped the town to become for a 
time the great art centre of Belgium. Later on it 
was to be superseded by Antwerp and Brussels, but 
meanwhile it reigned supreme. 

As nearly every authentic specimen of Jan Van 
Eyck’s work which is known belongs to his Bruges 
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period, itis only 
fitting that the 
town should 
possess two of 
his master- 
pieces. , ive 
earlier of these 
is the Madonna 
of Canon van 
der Paele, which 
was painted for 
the high altar 
of St. Dona- 
tian’s Cathe- 
dral, Bruges. It 
was commis- 
sioned by the 
Canon in 1434 
and finished in 
1436. It repre- 
sents the Virgin 
and Child seat- 
ed on a throne. 
On their right 
St. Do- 
natian, and on 
their left: St. 
George ; while 
behind the lat- 
ter, though in 
still elosex 
juxtaposition 
to the Virgin, 
Knees thie 
Canon. His 
portrait is perhaps the most marvellous piece of paint- 
ing about the picture. 
giving a vivid revelationof personality, and reproducing 
the exact texture of the flesh and all the lines and 
wrinkles in the face without loss of breadth. St. Dona- 
tian’s Cathedral was burnt down at the time of the 
French Revolution, but the picture was fortunately 
preserved, and was hung, until the outbreak of the pre- 
sent war, in the Picture Gallery of the Bruges Academy. 
Here, too, was the portrait of Jan Van Eyck’s wife, 
painted in 1436, four years before his death. She 
was not a beautiful woman, and the painter made no 
attempt to flatter her, but the work 
—perhaps a greater masterpiece in 


stands 


LA VIERGE A LA POMME 


It is astonishingly true to life, 


is a masterpiece 
its way than the 
Madonna of Canon van der Paele. In that the painter 
was working more or less on conventional lines, and 
could use what rich accessories and costumes he wished. 
In the portrait he was denied these aids. He hada 
plain woman to paint in the somewhat unbecoming 


IQ: 


middle-class 
costume of the 
period, and he 
painted her 
with an accu- 
rateand minute 
realism that 
leaves nothing 
untold. 
According to 
the inscription 
on the frame, 
the wife was 
thirty-three 
when she was 
painted. It 
reads : “Conjux 
meus Johés me 
complevit ano 
1439, 17 Junii; 
Etas mea tri- 
ginta trin un- 
orm’ ©She 
looks older 
than the age 
stated, but 
people in those 
days carried 
their years 
badly, and she 
would be con- 
sidered what 
she looks—a 
middle-aged 
woman. In its 
grip of the personality of the sitter and the truth of its 
rendering of textures, colour, and atmosphere, the 
picture is essentially modern in feeling, and a marvel 
of close and accurate observation, while the amount 
of detail conveyed without loss of breadth of feeling 
is amazing. The same qualities distinguish Van Eyck’s 
other essays in portraiture. 
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In them he shows, more 
perfectly than even in his religious pictures, that he 
had mastered most of those problems of art which 
even the masters of the Italian renaissance failed to 
solve. By virtue of his achievements, Bruges must 
be considered the cradle of modern art—of English 
art more especially, for the main stem of our art comes 
from Flemish stock. 

With the death of Jan Van Eyck artistic supremacy 
may be said to have lapsed from Bruges. He left 
behind him only one follower—Petrus Christus, a 
native of Baarle, near Tilburg, in Brabant. He pur- 
chased citizen’s rights in Bruges in 1442, the year 
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A PHILOSOPHER 


after Van Eyck’s death, which would seem to show that 
he hoped to inherit the position of the dead master. 
He was a capable artist, but inferior in every way to 
his predecessor, his colouring being less brilliant, his 
draughtsmanship less sure, and his grip of character 
far more superficial. Bruges, where he lived until his 
death in 1473, does not possess any examples of his 
work, and from their scarcity one would imagine that 
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a large number of them must have perished at the 
hands of the iconoclasts. 

Christus was succeeded by the much greater painter, 
Hans Memlinc, who is supposed to have been born 
near Mayence between 1430 and 1435. Legend has it 
that he entered the town of Bruges sick and penniless, 
and being charitably received into. the Hospital of 
St. Jean, gave that institution some of his finest works. 
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THE VIRGIN AND CHILD ATTRIBUTED TO VAN ORLEY 
The hospital still retains the pictures, but the facts poverty, he was one of the richest burgesses in the 
3 oh B As . “ 5 A oo" 
which have been discovered concerning the painter’s city, well-to-do enough to lend it substantial sums of 
career do not correspond with the rest of the legend. money. He was one of the eleven painters employed 
At the time he is supposed to have been in this di ; 
pp this dire by Charles the Bold, Duke of Burgundy, to organise 
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the gorgeous pageants 
which signalised his 
entry into the town 
with his newly-wed- 
ded bride, Margaret 
GH WOW, alia TAGE, 
Memlincsettled there 
until his death in 
1494. His advent for 
a period restored to 
Bruges its former ar- 
tistic supremacy, but 
its commercial pros- 
perity was already 
waning, and _ before 
the end of the cen- 
tury it had ceased to 
be the seat of govern- 
ment. 

The most important 
of Memlinc’s work at 
the Hospital of St. 
Jean is the large trip- 
tych of The Mystic 
Marriage of St. Cathe- 
vine, painted in 1479. 
The central panel 
shows the Virgin and 
Child seated ona 
throne, beneath the 
canopy of which two 
angels are holding a crown suspended over her head, 
while two others are kneeling on either side of her, one 
playinga portable organ and the other holding out the 
open book of wisdom. Standing on the right and left 
respectively are the two patron saints of the hospital, 
St. John the Baptist and St. John the Evangelist, 
the latter of whom is making the sign of the cross over 
In 


A PORTRAIT 


a poisoned chalice he holds in his right hand. 
front of him is seated St. Barbara, with a miniature 
emblematic tower containing the Host immediately 
behind her. Facing St. Barbara is St. Catherine, 
on whose finger the Infant Christ is placing a bridal 
ring. In the background, between the pillars behind 
St. Barbara, may be seen a brother of the hospital, 
and on the other side Brother Jodoc Willems super- 
intending the measuring of the wine. ‘The buildings 
in the distance are ones in contemporary Bruges, some 
of which are still existing. The two wings which 
continue the composition of the main panel show the 
leading events in the lives of the two St. Johns. 
The picture was painted for the two monks Anthony 
Seghers and Jacob de Cuenic, and the two nuns 
Agnes Casembrood and Clara van Hulsen, who are 
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represented on the re- 
verse sides of the 
wings kneeling de- 
voutly in prayer. 
Another celebrated 
though much smaller 
triptych in the hospi- 
tal is the Adoration 
of the Magi, commis- 
Sao ne den yan 
Floreins from Mem- 
linc for the hospital, 
and finished in the 
same year as the 
larger work, a master- 
piece of brilliant 


colouring. ‘There is 
also the wonderful 


chasse or reliquary 
of St. Ursula, with the 
three panels on either 
side, painted with 
representations of 
scenes in the life of 
the saint, and the 
panels at the two 
ends with a figure 
of St. Ursula and 
another the 
Virgin; the diptych 
painted for Martin 


of 


MORO 


van Nieuwenhove, burgomaster of Bruges in 1487, and 
presented by him to the hospital, in which the Virgin 
and Child (Za Vierge a la Pomme) are represented 
in the upper panel and the donor in the lower one ; 
and the SzoyZ Sambetha—a portrait of Mary Moreel, 
daughter of William Moreel and Barbara van Vlaen- 
derberch—painted in 1480. At the Municipal Gallery 
there is the well-known triptych of S4# Christopher, 
St. Marus and St. Giles, painted in 1484 for the 
chantrey of the Church of St. Jacques. What, perhaps, 
is the largest work of the painter is at the Antwerp 
Museum. This is the triptych of Christ and the 
Angels, originally executed for the decoration of an 
organ case in the Church of Najera, in Spain, the 
figures in which are of life-size. It is naturally executed 
more broadly than the majority of the artist’s works. 
In some respects Memlinc’s art represents a retro- 
grade movement when compared to that of Van Eyck. 
It is less realistic ; the draughtsmanship is less studied, 
and the chiaroscuro evaded by the use of decorative 
colouring instead of being thoroughly realised, as in 
the case of his illustrious predecessors. On the other 
hand, his brushwork is more suave; he divests his 
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THE WOLF SUCKLING ROMULUS AND REMUS 


work of the stiffness and angularity which lingered 
about the efforts of the greatest of his forerunners, 
and introduces a more blithe and joyous note to 
painting. While Jan Van Eyck realised life as it was, 
Memlinc saw it with an artist’s eye, and made deli- 
berate selection of those things which appealed to his 
love for the beautiful and his instinct for harmonious 
and brilliant colour. 

The glory of the early Bruges school was continued 
a short time by his follower, Gerard David, two of 
whose best-known pictures, Zhe /wdgment of Cambysus 
and The Execution of Sisammes, were painted for the 
Town Hall of the city in 1488, and are now hung in 
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the museum. The pair were intended as a reminder 
to the local magistrates to execute impartial justice. 
In the first Sisammes is shown being condemned by 
Cambysus for corruptness, and in the second he is 
undergoing the punishment of being flayed alive. The 
work of David, however, marks the decline of the 
Bruges school. For a time it had attained artistic 
supremacy in Europe, but its greatness lapsed, and its 
position of an art as well as a commercial centre was 
usurped by Antwerp. What Bruges was in the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries Antwerp was in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth; but whereas Bruges has 


been left stranded by the tide of commerce, and is 
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AN INTERIOR BY DAVID TENIERS II. 


still practically a medizval city, Antwerp remains— 
or rather remained until the German invasion—one of 
the greatest ports in the world; and its medizval and 
renaissance buildings, though numerous and splendid, 
are largely engulfed in a sea of more modern erections. 
The great period of Antwerp art is in the first half of 
the seventeenth century, when Rubens and Van Dyck 
showed themselves the greatest painters Flanders had 
produced since the death of Jan Van Eyck ; but before 
this many notable artists had flourished in the city. 
A master among the primitives was Quentin Matsys 
(1466-1530), who possessed a fine sense of colour, a 
mastery of light and shade, a delicacy of craftsmanship, 
and a perception of character, the combination of 
which may be said to have advanced the general 
standard of art. Of his religious pictures his master- 
piece is the Extombment, painted in 1508, by order of 
the Antwerp Joiners’ Guild, for Antwerp Cathedral, and 
now in the city museum. Another claim he has for 
fame is that he invented the modern genre picture, 
painting figure subjects illustrating contemporary life 
and character, some of which almost bordered on 
caricature. Joachim de Patiner and Hendrick Bles 
advanced the field of art into landscape ; while Jean 
Gossaert of Mabuse (Mabeuge in Hainault) (1470- 
1533), so well known in England by his National 
Gallery masterpiece, Ze Adoration of the Kings, was 
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one of the first to dilute Flemish art with borrowings 
from Italy. His younger contemporary, Bernard Van 
Orley (1493-1542), was a Brussels artist, and never 
settled in Antwerp ; but the latter city may be said to 
have had some share in him, from its almoners com- 
missioning him to paint his well-known triptych, 7%e 
Last Judgment and the Seven Works of Charity. This 
work, whichis now in the Antwerp Museum, is by many 
considered the painter’s masterpiece. Jean Matsys 
(1509-1575) may be mentioned if only because so 
much of his earlier work is given to his father. When 
he found himself he developed into a painter of half- 
length figures, generally of young women partially or 
altogether undraped, smoothly coloured, and generally 
smiling. Frans Floris (1516?-1570) may be called 
the last of the early Antwerp Romanists—the men 
who borrowed from Italian art without making any 
fresh developments. ‘They were fine craftsmen, but 
made no original contribution to art. 

The number of capable portrait painters who be- 
longed to Antwerp in the middle half of the sixteenth 
century makes it necessary to pass over their names 
quickly. One may mention William Key and his 
nephew Adriaen ; Josef Van Cleef, whose best work is 
to be seen in England ; and, most famous of all, Sir 
His connection with Antwerp was 
Bor at Utrecht im 1519, he 


Antonio Moro. 
not of the strongest. 
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THE YOUNG STUDENT AND HIS SISTER 


appears to have entered into the Antwerp Guild of 
St. Luke in 1547, spent two years in the city, and not 
settled down there again until a few years before his 
death in 1576. ‘The interval was mostly spent at the 
various European capitals belonging to or closely 
connected with the overgrown empire of Spain. One 
can scarcely class him as a member of the Antwerp 
school, but his work makes him an artistic ancestor 
of Rubens and Van Dyck, and reached the loftiest 
height which Flemish renaissance portraiture attained 
before their advent. For a time Antwerp supplied 
portrait painters to most of the courts of Western 
Europe; thus Franz Pourbus—son of the painter of 
the same name, who himself was a portraitist of no 
mean ability—became painter-in-ordinary to Marie 
de Medici of France, and Paul van Somer painted 
the court and nobility of James I. of England. The 
reason of this, doubtless, was that times were bad in 
Flanders. The disastrous policy of Philip II. of Spain 
had plunged the country into the great war which 
resulted in the secession of the Northern Netherlands 
under William of Orange; many of the richer mer- 
chants had left the country, and there was no court 
to give patronage to painters. 

In 1598 the formation of the Southern Netherlands 
—practically the Belgium of to-day —into a semi- 
independent state under the rule of the Archduke 
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Albert and his wife Isabel, daughter of Philip II. of 
Spain, practically synchronises with the beginning of 
the greatest period of the Antwerp school of painting. 
The same year saw Rubens, who had been successively 
pupil to Tobias Van Haecht, Adam Van Noort, and 
Otto Venius, admitted into the Corporation of St. Luke 
of Antwerp, and in 1600, when in his twenty-fourth 
year, he set off on his journey to Italy. Practically 
none of his pre-Italian works have survived ; but that 
he was already a great artist was shown by the paint- 
ings he produced soon after his arrival. One of the 
most original of these is Zhe Wolf suckling Romulus 
and Remus, now in the Musée du Capitole, Rome. It 
shows Italian influence, but the painter has already 
abandoned the formal classicalism of his Italianised 
predecessors, and shows his trend to naturalism. The 
landscape is a free expression of nature, the flesh- 
painting is realised with frank delight, and the atti- 
tudes of the figures are easy and unconstrained. The 
sentiment of the work is pagan, and Rubens, even 
in his most deeply religious pictures, remains a pure 
pagan. 

It is not the spiritual significance of his themes that 
concern him, but how to express their material aspects 
with the most vehement and sensuous appeal to the 
emotions. He was a great portrait painter, but hardly 
penetrated deeply enough into the psychology of his 
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LANDSCAPE WITH FIGURES 


sitters to be among the very greatest. 
in the expression of the external facts of life, form, 


His genius lay 


colour, and texture, and his domain was all nature. 
No one has excelled him in giving dramatic utterance 
to action of any kind. He was equally at home in 
the anatomy of humanity or the animal world; in the 
realisation of flesh-tones as in painting landscape ; in 
brushmanship as in drawing or colour. 

Rubens exercised an influence on the art-world of 
his time even more prodigious than the Van Eycks 
had done for an earlier generation. The seventeenth- 
century school of Antwerp rose fora time to unrivalled 
greatness under his inspiration. His pupil, Van Dyck, 
after first emulating his master in the production of 
religious pictures beautiful in their sensuous attraction, 
but deficient in spirituality, became a greater master 
of portraiture than his teacher, his work forming the 
most powerful influence in the establishment of the 
English school of portraiture, as that of Rubens him- 
self was largely instrumental in inspiring the Early 
English masters of landscape. Among the other great 
artists whose names are household words, who were 
either Rubens’s pupils or came more or less under 
his influence, were Franz Snyders, David ‘Teniers 
the elder, Cornelius de Vos, Daniel Seghers, Jacob 
Jordaens, and Justus Sustermans. The greatness of 
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the Antwerp school continued for many years after 
Rubens’s death. David Teniers the younger followed 
his father and Adriaen Brower in their realisations of 
scenes of village life, and excelled them in refinement 
of sentiment, delicacy of touch, and vigorous and 
animated composition ; Gonzalés Coques introduced 
the fashion of painting family groups on a small scale ; 
Jan Fyt carried the representation of still-life subjects 
to a higher perfection than his master, Snyders, or 
indeed than practically any other artist; and Jean 
Siberechts, among others, realised the native land- 
scape with deeper and more appreciative feeling than 
his predecessors. 

One might carry the list of painters onward until 
the present day, for Antwerp was a living art centre 
until the time of the German invasion. One cannot 
hope that either this city or Bruges will be spared 
plundering or burning on account of their past great- 
ness or the present richness of their artistic treasure, 
for the fate of Louvain has clearly shown that such 
considerations have no weight with the apostles of 
Kultur. The fact, however, that, so faras pictorial art 
is concerned, the Allies could exact compensation in 
kind from the public museums of Germany should 
serve to protect the Belgium picture galleries and their 
contents from any but accidental destruction. 
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The Years of Mahogany 


The Director Chippendale, 1750-60 


By the year 1750, the mid-century, we arrive 
at a ‘position in the history of furniture where the 
student jis apt to stand bewildered before the con- 
fusion of styles and seems to get into a hopeless bog 
as to development ; but, as a matter of fact, it is all 
simple enough if he has followed carefully what I 
have written of the developments so far. 
danger of confusion was in not grasping the evolution 
of the chair from the Queen Anne. However, before 
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Part X. 
By Haldane Macfall 


tackling the great Chippendale period of the Director 
decade (1750-60), I will refresh his memory by first 
giving a chair as an example of each phase from the 
close of the “Lion mahogany,” hoop-backs of 1720-30 
(which he cannot easily forget) up to 1750; and I 
will do so with chairs which I have not before shown 
him. Then I give a set of chairs which he will do 
well to get into his mmd’s eye, as being the founda- 
tions on which Chippendale’s whole Dzvector work was 
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founded. And if he will make a careful note of these, 
he will be able to understand with ease the different 
developments of the decade which I am about to 
treat very fully. I will also help him by giving a 
summary of the development from Queen Anne. 

We reach in the mid-eighteenth century the highest 
achievement of craftsmanship in English furniture ; 
so it is just as well to glance back and summarise 
the position. 

The personal interest of the Royal’ House in 
Restoration Stuart years—the taste of the very mis- 
tresses of that houtse—in needlework and artistic 
furnishment of the palaces, had set up a high standard 
of taste in the houses of the great nobility. William 
and Mary had brought in a new taste. Queen Anne’s 
otherwise colourless personality at least gave the style 
of her reign her name. But with the coming of the 
Georges, indeed the last years of Queen Anne, the 
Royal House ceased to exert any influence on taste ; 
the great aristocratic houses that held the real power 
over the land vied with each other in lavish display 
and wild expenditure, but it was the ostentatious 
splendour of the newly enriched rather than a rivalry 
in fine taste. Even the best of the new houses— 
Blenheim, Houghton, and such-like—as I have said 
before, brought forth a heavy, much-begilt style of 
furniture, and the ordinarily well-to-do affected some 
kind of relation to it in their “Lion mahogany.” And 
it is a marked fact that after Queen Anne our furni- 
ture takes its name no longer from the sovereign. 
The chair of the well-to-do is called after Hogarth, 
England’s chief painter, and so on. 

But by the mid-century the upper middle-class was 
coming into its own; and for this well-to-do com- 
munity, and for the cultured gentry, Chippendale was 
sent as by Providence to create the supreme crafts- 
manship of the age. Robert Walpole had freed the 
land from the miseries of war, and had enormously 
increased and diffused wealth. Walpole had done 
more—to our present purpose; he did a thing more 
directly affecting furniture itsel/—he freed mahogany 
from import duty, and thereby at once made a chair 
which had before cost double the price of a walnut 
one its rival in price; and in the doing he gave to 
England’s craftsmen the finest wood for their carving 
that it would be well possible to find—ideal in com- 
bination of strength, colour, and handling. It resulted 
in England creating a craft and style in furniture 
utterly different from that of the rest of the world— 
an achievement so high that it stands out as a thing 
apart and supreme amongst the achievements of 
the world. The Chippendale period is remarkable 
for its complete difference from the French of the 
same age, who used smooth surfaces, often elaborately 


shaped and decorated with metal mounts ; whereas 
the Englishmen carved upon the wood itself, and 
looked to the wood as purists for the splendour of 
their design. 

Let us try and fix Chippendale’s exact position in 
this achievement. 

We have seen the Queen Anne chair, with its hoop- 
back, solid vase-shaped splat and smooth cabriole 
leg, develop during the years of the first George 
(1714-27)—say, roughly, 1715-30—into the more 
elaborately carved and more heavily built hoop-back 
“Hogarth chair”; and alongside of it and influenc- 
ing it we have seen the domination of Kent’s heavily 
carved and heavily built gilt furniture (1720-30) 
for the great houses bringing forth the “Lion 
mahogany” of 1720-30, during which decade also, 
of course, the hooped “Hogarth chair” persisted 
as the ordinary chair of the well-to-do. And let us 
recall that it was about 1725, the middle of this 
decade, that saw a vast increase in the use of 
mahogany amongst the rich, expensive as the wood 
still was, owng to its being an ideal wood for carving. 
Now, before we leave this point, we should note 
a fact which we have on the valuable authority of 
Cescinsky, that the mahogany used in all these earlier 
years was the fine ideal wood for carving, the dark 
‘“‘Spanish mahogany,” with little of those markings 
in the wood which were later to be sought so eagerly 
for veneers. 

The next decade of 1730-40 we have seen to be 
a decade of transition from the hooped-back chair 
to the cupid’s-bow top-railed chair of Chippendale. 
The ‘Lion mahogany” gives way to the “cabochon 
and leaf” decoration on the legs of 1730-35—a 
heavy form still, but markedly seeking after the 
French grace. Then, in the mid-decade (1735), there 
evidently appears some definite influence at work, which 
looks to Louis the Fifteenth’s France for forms. We 
know that the young Chippendale and his father, 
highly respected and “received” by the county 
families of their native Worcestershire, had come up 
to try their fortunes in London about 1727; and 
we know that young Thomas Chippendale started 
business in a workshop of his own near Long Acre 
about 1735. Note the date. It is true that, on 
coming to London in 1727, whilst father and son 
came with a high provincial repute, they had to 
conquer a new world; but the eight years to 1735 
must have seen them making rapid advance towards 
that repute which was destined to place the name 
of Chippendale in the supreme place amongst the 
craftsmen of the age—nay, of the world. I maintain, 
then, that the influence which exerted such a marked 
effect on English design during this transition decade 
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No. IJI.—cHAIR OF -1730-35 
FROM THE MAID’S BEDROOM AT HAM HOUSE 


of 1730-40 from the hooped-back to the cupid’s-bow 
back was that of young Thomas Chippendale. There 
is nothing against the likelihood ; there is everything 
for it—indeed, everything points to it, and nothing 
more clearly than the very fact of the chief character- 
istic of the new design, ‘he sguaring of the chair-back 
into the cupid’s-bow top-rail, being and remaining, his 
life long, the favourite scheme of Chippendale’s chair 
design. Chippendale was, above all things, a superb 
carver, and Walpole had taken the duty off mahogany 
two years before, in 1733. Now, Chippendale always 
preferred mahogany as his wood, this ideal wood 
to carve. However, whether we give Chippendale 
the bays or not, the fact remains that 1730-40 was 
a decade of transition from the hoop-back to the 
cupid’s-bow back. The solid vase-shaped splat, 
carved upon like the rest of the solid parts of the 
chair during the “‘ Lion mahogany ” decade, gives way 
to upright slats contained within the boundary of the 
vase-shaped outline; and, later in the deeade, to 
flat ‘‘strappings” contained within the vase outline, 
the clumsy lion leg yielding to the more graceful 
claw-and-ball foot. We shall see these “strappings” 
later bring forth Chippendale’s famous “ribbands.” 
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No, I1V.—cHAIR OF 1735-40 TRANSITION CHIPPENDALE 


Now, whilst it were easy to lower Chippendale’s 
credit, or to question that credit, by laying it down 
that he was too young in business to have come 
to sufficient repute in 1735 to dominate London’s 
fashions, we are bound, if so, to find some other 
master spirit; and no other name has come to pro- 
minence. But in Chippendale’s favour is the very 
pointed and remarkable fact that this new style of 
the cupid’s-bow cresting, with its marked grace, is 
absolutely the parent of the style which followed in 
the next two decades of 1740-60; whilst the next 
decade of 1740-50, the decade of the complete 
domination of the cupia’s-bow and claw-and-ball 
foot mahogany, yielded a styie which it is almost 
impossible to separate from it, and which contains 
most of the details of the transition years out of 
which it developed—details which we are about to 
see are proven to have been Chippendale’s. 

The fog in which the life of Chippendale was 
enveloped until quite recently seemed well-nigh 
impenetrable, when suddenly the researches of Con- 
stance Simon but a few years ago came to clear away 
many baffling mysteries, and to re-establish his lord- 
ship over design. And, after all, presuming the young 
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No. V.—CHAIR OF 1740-50 CHIPPENDALE’S CUPID’S-BOW 
TOP RAIL AND CLAW-AND-BALL FOOT 


Chippendale to, be on the edge of manhood when 
he came to London with his father in or about 1727, 
he would in 1735 be about thirty—not a whit too 
young to be making his mark, the more so when 
we remember that he was a very pushful, energetic 
business man, with serene confidence in himself. 

This next decade of 1740-50, the decade of the 
Chippendale cupid’s-bow cresting and claw-and-ball 
Joot, saw the elaboration of the carving of the chair- 
back and legs with an exquisite low-relief carving of 
pronounced grace, of which Chippendale was the 
unrivalled master. Chippendale was now the head 
and front of his craft. He was surrounded by rivals, 
as he was always to be ; but we see him in print at the 
mid-century thwacking about him lustily, glorying in 
his supremacy, and struggling to keep that supremacy 
like any pushful tradesman—and not even without 
spites. 

So we arrive at the Director decade of 1750-60. 
But before we proceed to fix the details of the 
Director decade (1750-60), let us first try to grasp the 
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No. VI.—CHAIR OF 1740-50, WITH CHIPPENDALE’S 
CUPID’S-BOW TOP RAIL AND CLAW-AND-BALL FOOT 


room in which these chairs were set ; indeed, as we 
are now come to the mid-century, it is just as well to 
visualise the general type of room of the period. 

The living-room (or ‘ parlour”) of the ordinary 
well-to-do citizen had a dado of painted pine-panelling 
(or of wainscot) which ran round the room from the 
floor to about the height of a chair. The wall above 
this dado was papered—wallpaper had come into 
vogue about the beginning of the century (1700), 
was very expensive, but had gradually decreased in 
price, and, though pretty costly still, was in wide 
use by the mid-century. Chippendale gives a num- 
ber of designs for the borders of these wallpapers. 
Where the wall reached to the ceiling was a plain 
plaster cornice. Where the chimney-place broke the 
wall, the opening was framed with flat marble slabs 
or slabs of Portland stone, round and above which 
was set the wooden chimneypiece, carved in propor- 
tion to the means of the owner. 

The living-room of the better class was wainscotted 


right up to the plaster cornice. This wainscdt was 
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No. VII.—CHIPPENDALE SETTEE, OR DOUBLE SEAT, 1750 


generally pine, painted, and had ‘‘ quarter-round and 
flat panels,” the chimneypiece being, as already de- 
scribed, carved woodwork about and above the flat 
marble-slabbed opening of the fireplace. Or this 
“salon” (saloon or drawing-room) would sometimes 
have a wainscot dado the height of a chair, whilst 
the wall above was stuccoed with ornamental panels, 
the chimneypiece being carved wood with festoons. 
A third type had the space above the wooden dado 
panelled for tapestries, wallpapers, or silks. The 
very wealthy employed mahogany very largely for the 
woodwork of the rooms. 

‘The library was almost always wainscotted through- 
out, 

All floors were of oak or deal planking, dowelled, 
except the hall, which was paved with Portland 
stone and black marble in diamond or square designs. 
The handrails of the stairs almost universally were of 
mahogany. 

Another factor must be kept in the mind’s eye of 


the student of the mid-century. By this time wealth 
was becoming widely diffused, and Chippendale had 
The middle 
Every town—nay, 


now a large public for his patrons. 
classes were becoming well-to-do. 
even village—had its own joiner and cabinet-maker, 
who copied the London vogue—at a greater or lesser 
distance, according to his touch with town—and we 
get Chippendale designs made in walnut, and even in 
beech and chestnut, years after the vogue had gone 
out of London. 

We now come to the publication of the famous 
Director by Chippendale in the March of 1754. 
About Zhe Gentleman and Cabinet-Maker’s Director 
much misapprehension and miscalculation hang. The 
large folio volume is to a certain extent a landmark 
on the journey of the student of English furniture ; 
but it is liable to be overrated and its significance 
made too rigid. Before we proceed to gather wisdom 
from its pages, then, it were best to try and realise 
precisely what are its significance and value, and then 
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No. VIIJ.—rTyPICAL CHIPPENDALE ‘‘ CHAIR” OF 1750-60 


to make certain deductions from it. At any rate, 
we have Chippendale’s own word for it that therein 
in 1754 we have “the newest and most fashionable 
taste.” 

That Thomas Chippendale was in a very leading 
position as a maker of furniture by the mid-century 
(1750) is proved by the very fact that he issued this 
large folio volume of his designs—for they had to be 
engraved on copper, and were expensive to publish ; 
nor would he have so published the book had he not 
had the considerable and important list of subscribers 
whose names bedeck the issue; in other words, had 
he not been a prominent man. Now, even if the 
plates had been specially made for this volume, they 
would have taken a considerable time to produce; 
so that whilst Chippendale signs the pompous preface 
on the 23rd of March, 1754, we may take it that the 
plates were well begun in 1750—at the mid-century. 
We find the date 1753 on some plates, though, unfor- 
tunately, the dates are not on all. This would enable 
us to get at a fairly firm milestone of 1750 if the 
plates ad been specially designed for the book; but 


No. IX.—TyPICAL CHIPPENDALE ‘‘ CHAIR” OF 1750-60 


we have no such easy certainty. In fact, we know 
from the preface that Chippendale had a/veady made 
We have, handed 
down to us, a few original drawings by Chippendale ; 
but these are not dated—yet they suggest that they 
were probably made for the guidance of his workmen. 
But he required a trade catalogue to submit his 
designs to his patrons—the original drawings were 
likely to get lost ; he would therefore naturally decide 
to reduplicate them as engravings. He as probably 
began by doing so in single sheets. As the sheets 
increased in numbers, the idea of a book would 
present itself. And being an astute business man, he 
would not shrink from the fact that whilst his business 
would be increased thereby, the buyers of his book 
would be paying for his engravings! Cescinsky, a 
most shrewd critic of the Director, brings unassailable 
proof that the sheets were used considerably before 
being gathered into book-form—he points out that 
the plates are worn, and that Chippendale complains 
of the criticisms brought against the practicability of 
his designs, especially the Gothic and Chinese designs, 


chairs ‘from some of the plates. 
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No. X.—SUPERB CHIPPENDALE 
OF 1750-60 THE PROPERTY 


whilst, obviously, Chippendale’s d00f could not have 
been criticised Jefore 7¢ was published, which is to 
say, before the preface was written. 

The book was not an historical or esthetic venture ; 
it was obyiously—from the very phrasing of the pre- 
face—a series of plates put together and issued, as a 
matter of fact, simply as a trade catalogue, and had 
probably in separate form already done duty as 
guides to Chippendale’s workmen and _ patrons for 
some time. Unfortunately, we do not know precisely 
for how long. But we do know that other firms were 
soon using very similar, indeed sometimes identical, 
plates, and we also know that many of the plates in 
this very limited first edition are far from fresh 
They often are, as I have 
Whether Chippen- 


are, 
in fact, markedly worn. 
said, not exclusively Chippendale. 
dale invented and drew the designs for the Dyrector 
We know that all the makers 
We know that 


matters little enough. 
stole their fellows’ designs ruthlessly. 
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XI.—CHIPPENDALE ‘*‘ FRENCH CHAIR” OF 1750-60 
A STATE CHAIR IN THE ROCOCO TASTE, ONCE THE SEAT 


OF THE HONOURABLE EAST 
COMPANY 


OF THE CHAIRMAN INDIA 

Chippendale’s engraver set his rival’s names as in- 
ventor and designer on practically like engravings. 
To attempt to worry out the zzv. e/ del profits us 
But we do know that Chippendale 
approved the designs so well as to sign them whether 
But—and here is their 


nothing at all. 


he invented them or not. 
real value—they do, at any rate, give us the clue as to 
what Chippendale considered to be the latest thing, 
the mode—‘‘ the newest and most fashionable taste ” 
—in 1754. 
they were used at all in practice—and some are im- 


They probably represent, in so far as 


possible—they represent the styles that Chippendale 
was making and was prepared to make to order from 
1750 to 1760; for the second edition, published in 
1750, is precisely the same ‘‘newest and most fashion- 
able taste.” They do not include many types which 
he was continuing to make from his previous designs, 
but they give us the new thing, showing that much 


that he still wrought (as we shall see) he looked upon 
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No. XII.—CHIPPENDALE ‘‘CHAIR IN THE CHINESE TASTE 
OF 1750-60 


as old-fashioned. It is well, then, to study the main 
points of their design, and to pick up what hints we 
can from Chippendale’s own description of each piece. 
We may ignore the second edition of 1759, since it is 
precisely the same as the first except for some details 
of the title-page, unless it be to note that the Director 
covers the design of the “latest thing” in 1760 as well 
And we shall soon have an even more 
definite and absolute proof that Chippendale held an 
extraordinary position in London, though, had we no 


as in 1750. 


such proof, the fact of the issue of the Director would 
have led us to that conclusion alone. 

The scant facts of his business career, such as they 
are, all bear out the evidence of Chippendale’s 
supremacy. I have said that the plates which ap- 
peared in book-form in the March of 1754 took time 
to produce—if we put back their origin three years 
it is but a modest estimate. Now, it so happens 
that Chippendale marries on the 19th of May, 1748, 


one Catherine Redshaw, of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields ; 
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No. XIIJ.—cHIPPENDALE ‘‘CHAIR IN THE GOTHICK 


TASTE” OF 1750-60 THE PROPERTY OF THE 
EARL BROWNLOW 


and at the Christmas of 1749 he takes a shop in 
Conduit Street, Long Acre; and by this fact he 
emerges definitely as a solid business man nearly five 
years before he publishes his Director. If the publi- 
cation prove him a dominant influence, he must have 
earned the right to be dominant, and his taking the 
shop a little more than four years beforehand surely 
hints loudly at that dominance. In 1753, only four 
years later, and the year before he publishes his 
Director, his business has so largely increased that 
he has to move to very much larger premises at 
60, St. Martin’s Lane, which he was to make famous, 
and where he had to take the next three houses as 
workshops to hold his workmen. And so wide is his 
repute that he is enabled to get a goodly list of sub- 
scribers at £2 8s. together, sufficient to publish his 
book. 

The preface to that book reveals a pushing trades- 
“artist,” confident 
of his dominance in his realm, flinging contempt 


man, claiming a high place as an 
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No. XIV.—tTyPICAL MODIFIED GOTHIC CHIPPENDALE 
‘*CHAIR WITH ARMS” OF 1760-70 


at his rivals, boasting like any modern advertiser, 
a man of the tradesman class, clearly of the limited 
education and point of view of that class as it existed 
in good King George’s glorious day, and not without 
the pomposity of the prominent “cit.” 

The house that once held him and the workmen 
under his eye has long vanished ; but even the place 


No. X V.—SO-CALLED CHIPPENDALE ‘‘ LADDER-BACK CHAIR” 
OF 1760-70 THE PROPERTY OF PERCIVAL GRIFFITHS, ESQ. 


to which he was to bring immortal fame was not as 
he took it over in the year 1753; for on Saturday, 
the 5th of April, 1755, two years thereafter, and a 
year after his Dzvector came from the printing-press, 
‘a fire broke out in the workshop of Mr. Chippen- 
dale which consumed the same, wherein 
were the chests of twenty-two workmen.” 


N.B.—I would ask the student, after noting the development of the decades to 1750, to keep in his eye the 
‘“ Director’? forms of 1750-60, i.e. (1) the typical ordinary chair, (2) the Ribband-Back, (3) the Chippendale 
French Rococo, (4) the Chinese Taste, and (5) the Gothic Taste; and then to note the further development 
into the decade beyond, the After-Director decade of 1760-70, of the ‘* modified Gothic splat”? and of .the 


‘¢ Tadder-Back.” 


This gives the key to the whole. 
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THE completion of the present dignified facade 
to Buckingham Palace put an end. to a national 
disgrace. This was the lodgment of 
our kings and queens in a building 
which presented in its only public 
aspect a frontage less stately and possessing fewer 
architectural merits than that of many old-fashioned 
hotels or minor public institutions. Foreigners sneered 
at this instance of England’s meanness, and our 
American cousins. waxed indignant at it. The fact 
is that Buckingham Palace, like most of our national 


Buckingham 
House 


institutions, was not designed for its present purpose, 
but gradually adapted to it in the course of centuries. 
Its name implies that originally it had no connection 
with royalty, the present structure being, indeed, 
merely a nobleman’s house, altered and extended 
until it has grown to a palace, not specially imposing, 
but yet worthy to be the state residence of English 


‘sovereigns, 


* The site of the Palace was crossed by the channel 
of the Tyburn, while a portion of it was occupied by 
the well-known Mulberry Gardens. These were started 


BUCKINGHAM 
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by James I. for the rearing of silkworms, but, proving 
a failure, were turned into a place of public entertain- 
ment, where the fashionable classes came in the 
evening to sit in small arbours and “be regaled with 
cheesecakes, syllabubs, and wine 
sugar.” Henry Bennett, Earl of Arlington, the in- 
famous minister of Charles II., built a house on the 
site of the Mulberry Gardens, which was bought at 
the beginning of the seventeenth century by John 
Sheffield, Duke of Buckingham. The Duke pulled 
the old house down, and in 1705 built what Leigh 
Hunt unkindly describes as “a dull though orna- 
mented brick edifice, not unworthily representing the 
mediocre ability and stately assumptions of the owner, 
who was a small poet and a fastidious grandee.” The 
actual architect of the building was Captain Wynne, 
a native of Bergen-op-Zoom. It occupied three sides 
of a quadrangle, the fourth—that towards the Mall— 
being left open. The Duke in his description of 
the house speaks of the Mall reaching ‘‘to my iron 
palisade that encompasses a square court, which has in 
the midst a great bison, with statues and waterworks ; 
and from its entrance rises all the way imperceptibly, 
till we mount to a terrace in front of a large hall, 
paved with square white stones mixed with a dark- 
coloured marble.” The house was built on Crown 
land, the lease of which was to expire in 1775 ; this 
fact no doubt influenced the decision in 1762 to pur- 
chase the building and grounds of forty acres from 
Sir Charles Sheffield, a natural son of the Duke, for 
£28,000. In 1775 it was granted to Queen Charlotte 
as a place of residence in lieu of Somerset House, 
and for a time divided its old appellation of Bucking- 
ham House with that of Queen’s House. The engray- 
ing from which the illustration is taken—one of the 
well-known Gardiner collection, now the property of 
Sir James Cotes —shows the house as it appeared 
about this time. George III. made it his residence, 
using St. James’s Palace only for state functions, and 
George IV. employed Nash to enlarge and renovate 
the building, adding to it the front wing, which until 
the recent alteration was such a familiar sight to 


sweetened with 


Londoners. 


Another recent alteration in the same vicinity is 
the transformation of the old Mall into the new 
processional road. The Mall dated 
back to a little later than the Restora- 
tion, Charles II. having caused it to be made to 
replace the earlier Mall—now known as Pall Mall, 
from the game formerly played on it—which had 
been encroached upon by buildings during the Com- 
monwealth period. The game of Pall Mall is said to 


The Mall 
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have originated from the “chugan” of the Persians 
(a pastime like polo), so called from the long-handled 
mallets used by the mounted players. The first 
mention of the game in Europe was at Languedoc, 
where a variety of it flourished at least as early as 
the thirteenth century under the name of “chicane.” 
The other French provinces in adopting the pastime 
changed the name and called it “le jeu de mail,” 
under which appellation it travelled to England some 
centuries later. This apparently did not occur until 
after the reign of Elizabeth, for Sir Richard Darling- 
ton in his Method for Travel, published in 1598, 
warmly praises ‘‘paile maille,” and suggests its intro- 
duction to England. His recommendation appears 
to have been adopted, for it is one of the “fair and 
pleasant” field games suggested in James the First’s 
Basilikon Doron as being suitable for Prince Henry. 
The game appears to have been dropped during the 
Commonwealth period, and entered into a new lease 
of life after the Restoration. According to Cotgrove, 
in 1611, ‘“palemaille is a game wherein a round box 
bowl is with a mallet struck through a high arch of 
iron (standing at each end of the alley, one), which 
he that can do at the fewest blows, or on the number 
agreed on, winnes.” The ball appears to have been 
about two and a half inches in diameter, the mallet 
a little larger than modern croquet mallets, while the 
avenue had to be a hundred feet long. In an engrav- 
ing of 1716 of St. James’s Park, the game is shown 
as being played in a railed-off portion of the central 
avenue of the long walk, still known as the Mall until 
replaced by the processional road. In a larger plate 
of the same scene published in 1724, no trace of the 
game is shown, so apparently it went out of fashion 
during the interval. The illustration shows the view 
of the Mall, taken from the gates of Buckingham 
Palace, as it appeared towards the close of the 
eighteenth century. 


It has been mentioned that the Tyburn formerly 
flowed across the site of Buckingham Palace. It was 
this little stream which partly supplied 
the waters contained in the Canal and 
Rosamond’s Pond, the latter of which 
was situated in the south-west corner, near Birdcage 
Walk and opposite to James Street and Buckingham 
Gate. 

It was a small sheet of water, notorious in the 
second half of the eighteenth century for the number 
of lovers who committed suicide there. Perhaps, 
partly on this account, it was filled in in 1770, soon 
after the purchase of Buckingham House by the Crown. 
Earlier on it had a more cheerful amatory reputation, 


Rosamond’s 
Pond 
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ROSAMOND’S POND BY CHATELAINE 


for Pope, in his Rafe of the Lock, alludes to it in the 
couplet— 


‘*This the blest lover shall for Venus take, 
And send up vows from Rosamonda’s lake.” 


Charles II., after the Restoration, is said to have 
frequently shown his prowess in skating on it, he 
having become a master of the pastime during his 
exile in Holland. Hogarth painted one or two 
pictures of the pond, one of which was reproduced 
in THE CONNOISSEUR in 1909. 


If any ghost haunts Kensington Palace, it is prob- 
ably of Queen Caroline, consort of George II., for 
she loved it, and lived in it more 
Kensington than any of her predecessors or suc- 
Falegeene cessors. It was, however, William ITI. 
the Ha-ha d : : 
who first conceived the idea of having 
a palace at Kensington, the low, wet, swampy ground 
adjoining St. James’s being bad for his asthma, while 
the gravel-pits of Kensington were considered very 
healthy, and the place combined the advantages of 
being right in the country without being far from 


THE MALL, ST. JAMES’S PARK BY CHATELAINE 
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KENSINGTON PALACE 


town. He paid eighteen. thousand guineas to the 
Earl of Nottingham for Nottingham House .and its 
grounds, the latter by no means comprising all of the 
present Kensington Gardens. Sir Christopher Wren 
was entrusted with the task of converting the Tudor 
house into a palace, after the manner of Versailles. 
Wren did the best he could, but William’s taste did 
not permit any irregular outlines, and the result was 
a hard, angular building, fronted by geometrically laid 
out gardens. The view of the place in our illustration 
shows it as it was left at William’s death. He died 
in the Palace, as did also his consort, Queen Mary, 


VIEW OF THE HA-HA AND MOUNT IN KENSINGTON GARDENS 
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though she did not live to see it finished, and his 
successor, Queen Anne. George I. added the ugly 
annexe on the east side, built from the designs of 
the William Kent whom Hogarth so unmercifully 
caricatured. The King’s daughter-in-law, Queen 
Caroline, though she made little alteration to the 
building, left her impress on the grounds of the Palace. 
She employed Kent to do away with William’s formal 
flower-beds, and added a hundred acres to the gardens, 
taken from Hyde Park. To make a boundary to the 
new additions, she had the Serpentine constructed ; 
to her also must be ascribed the making of the Broad 
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THE RANGER’S LODGE, 


HYDE PARK 


Walk and the avenues radiating from the Round 
Pond. One of these led to the little mount formerly 
existing in the south-east of the gardens, and known 
as the Ha-ha—a name said to have originated 
from the exclamation of surprise which everyone in- 
The mount, 
which has been long since levelled to the ground, was 
surmounted by a revolving prospect house enclosed 


voluntarily uttered on first seeing it. 


These are said to have 
been erected by Bridgeman, the successor of Wise, 
a fashionable landscape gardener, who was much em- 
ployed by Queen Caroline. It was these additions 
rather than the mount itself which appear to have 
aroused the surprise of visitors. 


in a low wall and fosse. 


The Hyde Park from which Queen Caroline filched 
a hundred acres for her palace gardens was a wild 
and dreary place, quite unlike the 


The Ranger’s trimly-kept pleasure gardens of the 


Lod ; 

Hyde Park present time. In her days London 
ended at what is now Hyde Park 

Corner. The Knightsbridge road was a favourite re- 


sort of highwaymen, and the park itself had not been 
materially altered since Henry VIII., at the time of 
the Reformation, took the Manor of Neyte and Hyde 
from the Abbey of Westminster to form part of his 
hunting grounds. Henry VIII. appointed George 
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Roper as ranger of the park. After his death the 
post was divided among two men and a lodge assigned 
to each, one near the present Hamilton Place, and 
the other in the centre of the park. The latter, which 
was afterwards known as the Banqueting House, or 
the Old Lodge, was pulled down to make room for 
the Serpentine, and the other has incurred a similar 
fate. It is probably this second lodge which is pic- 
tured in the view by J. T. Serres, dated 1823, which 
is interesting as showing the strikingly rural character 
of the neighbourhood at that date. 


The present London Royal Exchange is the third 
building of a similar character which has stood upon 
its site. The earliest of the trio was 
that built by Sir Thomas Gresham in 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth. Its 
foundation-stone was laid on June 7th, 1566, and it 
was opened by the Queen in person on January 23rd, 
1570. The illustrations of it, reproduced from old 
prints in the Gardiner collection, give a good idea of 
the structure. It was modelled from the Burse at 
Antwerp, until then the most important building of 
its kind in the world. It was built in the form of a 
quadrangle, with a covered cloister running round on 
the inside, where in wet weather the merchants might 
meet and transact their business without suffering 
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discomfort. Above the cloister was a corridor or 
““pawn,” intended for shops, and above these bed- 
rooms. On the Cornhill front was a bell tower, its 


summit surmounted by a grasshopper, the crest. ot 
the Greshams, which also was shown in other promi- 
nent places. At first the Exchange does not appear 
to have been a success, for it is related that before 
the Queen opened it Gresham went round to the 
city merchants offering them the shops in the 
“pawn” rent free for a year, instead of at 4os. a 
year, if they would only furnish and adorn them with 
wares and wax-lights for Her Majesty’s visit. The 
expedient was successful. Elizabeth was pleased with 
her visit, and ordered it henceforth to be named the 
Royal Exchange. The building was destroyed in the 
Great Fire of 1666. Pepys describes its appearance 
afterwards as ‘‘a sad sight, nothing standing there of 
all the statues or pillars but Sir Thomas Gresham in 
the corner.” It is a curious coincidence that when 
the second Royal Exchange, built to replace Gres- 
ham’s, was burnt down on January roth, 1838, the 
worthy knight’s statue again escaped uninjured. 
This second exchange was designed by Edward 
Jarman, or Jerman, the city surveyor, and is said to 
have cost £58,962, a large sum in the seventeenth 
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century. Like Gresham’s, it was a quadrangular 
building, and had a clock tower of timber on the 
north or Cornhill front. The tessellated pavement, in 
the large quadrangular court of the present exchange, 
formed part of both this building and the original 
one, surviving both conflagrations. The complete- 
ness with which Jarman’s erection was destroyed may 
be gauged by the illustration of its ruins after the fire 


in 1838. 


What was intended rather as a supplement than a 
rival to the Royal Exchange was the New Exchange, 
opened by James I. in 1609, and called 
by him Britain’s Burse. It was built 
on the site formerly occupied by the 
stables of Durham House, on which now stands the 
substantial buildings of Messrs. Coutts’s Bank. The 
Exchange, according to Strype, ‘was for milliners, 
sempstresses, and other trades that furnish dresses.” 
After the Restoration it became a fashionable place 
of resort. Among the most famous of its shopholders 
is Anne Clarges, daughter of John Clarges, a farrier, 
who here sold gloves and articles of the toilet. She 
afterwards married General Monk, and died Duchess 
of Albemarle. Another duchess who is said to have 
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kept a shop there was Frances Jennings, sister of the 
Duchess of Marlborough, and wife of the notorious 
Dick Talbot, Duke of Tyrconnel. Legend has it that 
after her husband’s fall she earned her living in this 


manner, always wearing a white mask which she 
never removed. The Exchange lost its popularity 
after the reign of Queen Anne, and was demolished 
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[Zhe Editor invites the assistance of readers of THE CONNOISSEUR who may be able to impart the 
information required by Correspondents. | 


UNIDENTIFIED MINIATURE (NO, 159). 

Dear Srr,—I should be glad to know if your 
readers could give me any information about a minia- 
ture in my possession. It is painted on ivory, and 
the colour of the hair (or wig) is light brown. Round 
the neck is lace, and in the centre gold; the armour 
is steel. On the left side of the painting is a signature, 
‘““P. Clyd,” and at the bottom the date 1622. 

Yours truly, Mary ANN HAwkKIN. 


UNIDENTIFIED PAINTING (No. 160). 

Dear Sir,—I enclose photo of an old oil painting, 
Woman and Child, of which I should be glad to get 
some information. I know nothing about the paint- 
ing, except that it is apparently a very old one, and in 
original frame, which I had-re-gilded about eight years 
ago. There is no signature, date, or any mark that 
I can see would help to lead to identification. Size 
of canvas is 234 in. long by 194 in. wide. The woman’s 
shawl is red in colour and head-gear is white, and 
the child’s frock is blue. 
There is a tree over head of 
woman and a kind of gate- 
way on level of woman’s 
knee, looking in the dis- 
tance. I am sorry photo is 
so poor. I should be glad 
to know, if possible, the 
artist’s name, the subject, 
and if of any value. It may, 
of course, only be a copy of 
an original good painting. 

Yours truly, 
H. W. J. HawrHorn. 


UNIDENTIFIED PORTRAIT 
(No. 161). 

DEAR S1R,—Perhaps one 
of your readers might be 
able to help identify the 
portrait of which I send a 
photo. It is a large canvas, 
size 50 in. by 4o in., and 


(159) 
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painted in low tones. The gentleman’s coat is brown, 
and the background: is made up of dull greens and 
browns. The portrait was until recently in a country 
house near Winchester, where it is known to have been 
for at least eighty years. There is no signature, but per- 
haps a suggestion may come forward as to the painter. 
Yours faithfully, C. J. ALLEN. 


PORTRAIT ATTRIBUTED TO Romney (No. 162). 

Dear Srir,—I have made enquiries in various 
directions, and cannot hear of any of Romney’s paint- 
ings bearing his signature. If there is one in existence, 
I should like to have been able to compare it with 
the faint resemblance to a signature on the old paint- 
ing in my possession. I enclose the photo of the 
portrait as requested. It was bought in a Lincolnshire 
village nine or ten years ago, and from investigations 
made recently, I believe it to have been painted in 
1798, left unfinished, and the costume and background 
probably painted twenty to thirty years later by another 
artist. It is in good con- 
dition ; the dack of canvas 
shows a sort of coarse twill 
with rather a fluffy surface, 
which is quite discoloured 
with the dust of years. The 
hair is dark copper-colour, 
with a ruddy complexion 
which is so natural-looking 
that, with the wonderful 
eyes, the face always strikes 
one as being alive, and the 
painting has attracted con- 
siderable attention since 
we have owned it. I shall 
be very grateful for any 
advice, suggestions as to 
the artist, or name of the 
subject, which may come to 
me through the aid of your 
valuable magazine. 

Yours truly, 

(Mrs.) C..M. Morcan. 
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UNIDENTIFIED MINIATURE (NO. 139), 
AUGUST, I9T4. 

DEAR Srr,—With reference to Miss Elsie Tench’s 
enquiry in the August CoNNoIssEUR about a minia- 
ture she owns, which is represented as unknown, 
may I be allowed to say that I have no doubt it is 
a portrait of James Francis Edward Stuart, otherwise 
known as the Chevalier St. George, James III., or 
the “Old Pretender,” according to the sympathies— 
Jacobite leanings or otherwise—of the owner. As 
the Prince was born in 1688, his age, as here shown, 
would correspond with the date given on the inscrip- 
tion, viz., 1704, when he was living in melancholy 
petty state at St. Germain. The ribbon, I suggest, 
is certainly that of the Order of the Garter. As to 
the inscription given, probably the word quoted as 
peiu should be read fein, and the word armie may 
be read amie. We should then, at any rate, get a 
comprehensible meaning. 

I am, dear Sir, yours faithfully, 
J. J. Foster. 
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UNIDENTIFIED PortTRAIT (No. 141), SEPT., 1914. 

DEAR Sir,—This cannot be a Hudson, as he was 
only born in 1701, so could hardly have painted a 
portrait in 1714. It might be by Thomas Highmore, 
Sergt. painter to William III. up to 1719-20, or 
Joseph Highmore, his nephew. I have an old en- 
graving dated 1725, which bears a marked resemblance 
in many ways to the photo inserted, and I think the 
portrait is of Peter Lord, Knight, Baron of Ockham 
in. £725. 

I am, yours faithfully, W. A. Drx. 


UNIDENTIFIED Portrait (No. 141), SEPT., 1914. 
Sir,—This reminds me of Henry Saint John, 
Viscount Bolingbroke (1678-1751), whose portrait by 
Hyacinthe Rigaud (1659-1743) is in the National 
Portrait Gallery. He was painted (D.N.B.) by Sir 
Godfrey Kneller (1646-1723). Your correspondent 
may find out something by comparing his picture 
with these, or their engravings. 
Yours faithfully, HucH SADLER. 


UNIDENTIFIED Por- 
TRAIT (No. 144), 
SEPT., 1914. 

DEAR Sir,—I have 
only just read the Sep- 
tember number of THE 
ConnolIssEvR. If I have 
not been forestalled, I 
can inform your corre- 
spondent that the un- 
identified portrait No. 
144, of which a photo- 
graph is there given, is 
that of Lucy, the wife of 
Henry Louis Wickham, 
of Binsted Wyck, and 
daughter of William 
Markham, of Becca Hall, 
co. York. The portrait 
was painted by Sir 
Charles Eastlake, and 
the engraving is very 
rare. 

Yours faithfully, 

H. J. B. CLEMENTs. 
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UNIDENTIFIEDPAINTING 
(No. 148), SEPT., 1914. 
Sir,—Ihave in my pos- 
session an engraving of 
theabove picture, with the 
following inscription :— 
“Painted by EdwinLand- 
seer, R.A. Engraved by 
Robt. Graves,A. R.A. The 
Highland Whiskey Still. 
To his Grace the Duke 
of Wellington, K.G., etc., 
this engraving, from the 
original picture in the 
possession of his Grace, 
is with permission most 
respectfully dedicated by 
his obliged and humble 
servants, Graves and 
Warmsley.” I hope this 
information may be of 
some use to the owner of 
the picture in Australia. 
Yours faithfully, 
WILLIAM PEARSE. 


Miniatures in Silver 


AMONG the many patents and monopolies granted 
by James I. was one to Nicholas Hilliard, the well-known 
miniature painter, giving him the sole right of issuing 
engraved portraits of the king or any members of the 
royal family. This did not imply that only Hilliard’s 
portraits were to be reproduced, but it compelled all 
engravers to obtain his licence before they could make 
a plate of a royal personage. Hilliard was given this 
monopoly for twelve years, and his death, which took 
place in 1619, intervening before the term expired, the 
remainder of it was granted to his son. While in enjoy- 
ment of this grant, Hilliard executed many small plates 
himself, but he also employed or worked in conjunction 
with others, one of whom was the well-known engraver, 
Simon de Passe. The latter was Dutch by birth, coming 
over to England probably with his father, Crispin de 
Passe, about 1613, when he was in his fortieth year. His 
advent must have roughly coincided with the time of the 
granting of Hilliard’s patent ; and much of his work must 
have been executed under its terms. Prints by him of 
royal personages and others are fairly numerous, and 
some of them command high prices, but the most interest- 
ing of his productions are perhaps his metal counters and 
his engraved plates on silver. The counters were used for 
reckoning and for gambling, and appearto have been issued 
in setsofthirty-six. The earliest are generally engraved by 
hand, with portraits of royal personages of England and 
the Continent, but later on they were stamped in imitation 
of engraving, and 
many appear to 
have been executed 
by de Passe’s pu- 
pils and imitators 
after he left Eng- 
land. Dhe early 
specimens are often 
very beautiful. 
Another class of 
work for which he 
is celebrated, of a 
somewhat similar 
type, but much 
larger in scale, is 
his engraved por- 
traits on silver. 
These are not so 


as 


No, J.—SILVER PORTRAIT MEDAL OF QUEEN ELIZABETH 
BY PERMISSION OF MESSRS. A. B. DANIELL AND SONS, LTD. 
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by Simon de Passe 


much medallions in relief as engravings, and are much 
prized both on account of the fineness of their execution 
and their great scarcity. They are rarely to be met with. 
A few fine specimens are contained in the collection of 
the late J. Pierpont Morgan, Esq., and several others are 
at the present time to be seen at Messrs. A. B. Daniell & 
Sons, Limited (42-46, Wigmore Street). 

One of the most interesting of these silver plaques is 
the portrait of Queen Elizabeth, engraved from the well- 
known miniature by Isaac Oliver. It represents the queen 
in the costume which she wore when she went to the 
thanksgiving service at St. Paul’s after the defeat ot the 
Spanish Armada, and is one of her most dignified and 
characteristic portraits. The inscription on the reverse, 
““Qui Leo de Iuda est, et Flos de Jesse Leon, Protegat 
et Flores, Elizabetha Tuos,” according to Mr. Forrer, is 
said to have been the impromptu production of a West-~ 
minster scholar, Elizabeth herself having suggested her 
armorial bearings as the subject of an epigram. Another 
scholar deserves much credit for his prompt translation— 


‘*May Juda’s lyon and the root of Jesse 
Protect thy Lyons and thy flowers, sweet Bess.” 


The work is signed ‘‘Si. Passe.” James I. was a frequent 
subject of de Passe’s graver. Of three portraits of him 
illustrated, the two showing the king bareheaded are pre- 
cisely similar in design, the difference between them only 
occurring in the details of the engraving, one being in a 
much earlier state 
thanthe other. Col- 
lectors may prob- 
ably prefer this; but 
the more marked 
characterisation o 
the king’s face, and 
the greater fulness 
of the minutiz 
shown in the later 
specimen, make it 
of more interest to 
the historical stu- 
dent. Both exhibit a 
more refined style of 
execution than the 
portrait of the king 
wearing his hat. In 
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all three cases the reverse is occupied with the royal arms. 
These, it will be noted, show a decided change from those 
used by Elizabeth on the reverse of her medallion. The 
Scotch unicorn is used asa supporter instead of the Tudor 
dragon, while 
on the shield 
the Scotch 
lion and Irish 
harp are in- 
troduced, 
emblems 
which have 
remained on 
the royal 
AMD OMS WOVE 
Sinces wrlshie 
three medal- 
lions are all 
signed “S.P.” 
This is also 
the case with 
the fourth 
medallion, in 
which James 
appears in 
company 
with his 
queen, Anne of Denmark, and his son Charles, Prince of 
Wales. On the reverse are engraved the arms of James 
and Anne and the crest of Charles. Of the two medals 
of Charles illustrated, the one showing him wearing ruff 
and doublet and ribbon, with the Order of the Garter, is 
especially interesting as being in unique proof state. The 
reverse shows the prince on horseback carrying a baten. 
The other represents Charles in armour, with the Prince 
of Wales’s arms on the reverse. It is dated 1616,:in the 
November of which year the prince was sixteen. Another 
medal, signed ‘‘S. P.,” gives the portrait of the ill-fated 
Frederick V., Elector Palatine, and for a time titular 
King of Bohemia, his wife Elizabeth, daughter of 
James I., and their eldest son. It is interesting to re- 
member that George I. was grandson to the princess, 
and inherited his right to the English throne through his 
descent from 
INGie, IN lve 
medal was 
probably 
executed be- 
fore Novem- 
ber 4th, 1617, 
as onthat 
date Freder- 
i € ik 
crowned 
King of Bo- 
hemia, and 
no allusion 
to his regal 
title is made 
either in the 
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legend on the reverse side. Another copy of the medal, 
though exhibiting some slight divergencies in the engrav- 
ing, is practically identical. 

Passe left England about 1623 or 1624, and entered 
the service 
of Christian 
IV., King of 
Denmark, 
in which 
country he 
lived until his 
death, which 
occurred in 
or soon after 
1644. 

As continu- 
ing the se- 
quence of 
historical 
portraits, and 
offering a 
comp lete 
contrast in 
their style to 
the work of 
Prarsisien wa: 
Conwp leo 
medals ot Charles II., by Pieter van Abeele, in the 
collection of the late J. Pierpont Morgan, Esq., are 
also illustrated. These are both large, and were cast 
in commemoration of the Restoration. The first, which 
is in gold, shows Charles II. in armour wearing 
the Order of the Garter, while on the reverse side is a 
scene emblematic of the reconciliation of parties, and 


ESQ. 


the peace and prosperity attending the Restoration. 
Probably this was not approved of by the authorities, 
for the medal was unpublished, and no other copy of 
it is known. The second medal is in silver, bearing 
the same bust of Charles II., but with the reverse 
showing a fleet of ships, and inscribed underneath in 
script, ‘‘His Matie. went from Scheveling in Holl: 
towardsEngl: 2nd June, 1660.” There is only one 
other impression known bearing this inscription in Eng- 
lish. It will 
be noted 
that while 
AS ieyeliers: 
work is in 
reliert hat 
of Passe’s. 
is always. 
executed in 
pure engrayv- 
ing. His pro- 
ductions are 
thus, strictly 
speaking, not 
medals, but 
miniature 
engravings. 
on silver. 
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A FEW more works of distinction would greatly have 
assisted the one hundred and forty-second exhibition ot 
the Royal Society of British Artists 
(Suffolk Street). There was much 
work of good average merit, but 
hardly any that attained the satisfying sense of com- 
pleteness which is gained by the combination of high 
endeavour with unity of conception and adequate crafts- 
manship. Landscape, as usual, formed the strongest 
section. To say that much of it was marked by sincere 
endeavour to realise nature as the artists saw it may seem 
to damn it with faint praise, for superior artists of the 
modern school are supposed to draw their conceptions of 
nature from their inner consciousness. The praise, such 
as it is, may be given to Mr. John Muirhead’s Sz. /ves, 
Hlunts., a well-composed and well-painted picture, if 
somewhat cold intone. The JZoat Wall of Mr. Henry 
S. Kortright must be similarly distinguished. In this, 
however, the facts which have interested the artist are 
not those which most appeal to the spectator. The 
former has been attracted by the reflections of an old 
house on the still surface of a moat, its blackened waters 
lighted up by the afterglow. The garden beyond and 
the house itself, which rises beyond the top of the canvas, 
are suffused in shadow. Only a glimpse or two of the 
evening sky are visible. The result is, that, beautifully 
and truthfully as the scene is painted, the mass of shadow 
in the background is too unrelieved for this portion of the 
picture to be interesting. The spectator is shut in as by 
a wall, and the reflections in the moat of the picturesque 
gables and chimneys of the old house lopped by the 
glowing sky do not sufficiently compensate for their 
omission in the upper portion of the work. Not reflec- 
tions but shadows are the leading mozzf of Mr. T. F. M. 
Sheard’s Old Church. It has the appearance of a work 
painted from nature, but over-broadly observed, the 
artist rather accentuating the outlines of the shadows and 
not sufficiently carrying out the local colours through 
the light and shade of the picture. Something of the 
brilliancy of a Mediterranean scene is imparted to Mr. 
Alec Carruthers Gould’s transcript of sea and coast-line, 
Off Morte Point, North Devon, nevertheless, the exag- 
geration, if any, may well be forgiven for the exhilarating 
feeling of sunlight it conveys, and the spontaneous 
vivacity of the brushwork in which it is presented. The 
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Carnarvon Castle of Mr. G. S. Walters is pleasing in 
tone and colour and tranquil in feeling. Mr. Fred F. 
Foottet’s two landscapes are each symphonies in a single 
colour, the 7w7light— Sospill, France, being set down in 
blue, set off by the silver of moonlight, and Autumn, 
North Devon, in russet warmed with the flame of sunset. 
They reveal practically no attempt to realise form or local 
colour, and so must be Jooked upon merely as fantasies 
based on a suggestion of nature. The Gleaners of the 
Shore, by Mr. A. St. John MacCall, is vigorous and full 
of movement ; Zhe Gathering Storm of Mr. D. Murray 
Smith, if a little black in colour, is a sterling piece of 
work closely studied from nature, and homogeneous in 
thought and expression. More cheerful of aspect is Mr. 
L. Burleigh Bruhl’s Canewdon, Essex, with late afternoon 
sunshine breaking through the clouds and lighting up 
the waters of an estuary. This, too, is closely studied 
from nature, and well handled. The 7urn of the Tide, 
by Mr. J. A. Meuse Lomas, affects one with the impres- 
sion of being a very clever stencil, the effect being gained 
by masses of perfectly flat tone. It would reproduce 
admirably, but, considered as purely pictorial art, the 
work is wanting in subtlety. Mr. W. Henry Gore’s 
Rising Moon may be mentioned on account of its pleasant 
feeling for atmosphere and colour, and the Evening on 
the Hill, by Mr. E. Verpilleux, as an instance of an 
English landscape being successfully translated into a 
piece of Japanese decoration. 

Turning to the figure subjects, The Yellow Vase of the 
last-named artist comes first on the list as the opening 
item in the catalogue. The work, though good, isa little 
unequal. The figure of the girl, which forms the principal 
theme of the picture, is generally well drawn and col- 
oured, the face being completely successful ; but there is 
an absence of any suggestion of modelling underneath 
the portion of the shawl which drapes her right side, and 
her blouse is somewhat heavily painted. On the other 
hand, the texture of the still-life objects is finely rendered. 
Mr. Hal Hurst’s sketchy portrait of A/zss Margaret 
Douglas is marked by good colour. Mr. W. M. Palin’s 
well-intentioned Zcz/y Cold, which represents a lover with 
a disdainful mistress, would be bettered by the intro- 
duction of greater warmth of colour. The frilled crino- 
lined skirt shown in Miss McNicoll’s Victorian Dress 
has apparently not interested the artist, and so forms an 
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unattractive patch inan other- 
wise attractive picture. Per- 
haps the introduction of some 
greater relief to the mass of 
almost unbroken white would 
remedy the defect. The figure 
of the pretty girl who wears 
the garment is well modelled, 
her attitude is easy and natural, 
and the lighting and general 
scheme of colour are quite suc- 
cessful. Of the portraits, Mr. 
P. A. de Laszlo’s study of the 
Dowager Queen Olga of Greece, 
which is to be sold for the 
benefit of the Artists’ General 
Benevolent Fund, is perhaps 
the most distinguished. Others 
that may be mentioned include 
Mr. R. Grenvill Eves’s pleas- 
ing likeness of the Viscountess 
Falmouth, and his well- 
characterised rendering of 
ie he SIAL, IO IES 


The International Society of 
Sculptors, Painters, and 
Engravers 

THE suspension of the Ger- 
man members and honorary 
members of the International 
Society of Sculptors, Painters, 
and Engravers, though con- 
demned in some quarters, is 
an action not only of common 
justice, but of common sense. 
Axtistsare not less patrioticthan 
ordinary laymen; and to sup- 


THE LADY IN BLACK 
pose that German artists would IN 
NATIONAL ART GALLERY 


not be as ready to help their 
country in the present war as iron-workers or sausage- 
makers is to libel them. Hence it would be just as much 
aiding and abetting the enemy to expose a German-owned 
picture for sale as to try and dispose of German ships or 
German sugar. The absence of German work has not 
much effect on the current exhibition at the Grosvenor 
Gallery. That it is somewhat weaker than/usual must 
be put down less to this cause than to the interruption of 
artistic endeavour by the excitement and stress of war- 
time. Passing over Mr. John Lavery’s Winter, a work 
slightly and easily handled, but wonderfully adequate 
in its suggestion of winter atmosphere and colour, one 
comes across some of the contributions of Mr. Philip 
Conrad, perhaps the artist most strongly represented in 
the exhibition. His Flower-piece is good ; but much 
more interesting is the Jane, Evelyn, James, and Ffelen, 
purchased for presentation to the Tate Gallery out of the 
second National Loan Exhibition Fund. It is marked 
by the same sincerity and truth to nature as the best of 
the old Dutch genre pieces. Mr. Conrad’s phraseology, 
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however, is entirely modern ; 
he suggests as much, but tells 
it in a more summary way. 
Good, too, is his Blue River 
Tang, which has the appear- 
ance of an instantaneous photo 
translated into sentient paint. 
This feeling of actuality is also 
present in Zhe Picnic, the colour 
is vivid even to crudeness, but 
it is the crudeness of nature 
transferred on to canvas with 
almost brutal sincerity. The 
Golden Valley of Mr. William 
Nicholson belies its name, be- 
ing couched in deep greens and 
silvery greys. It is a convinc- 
ing transcript of an open land- 
scape on a dull afternoon in 
\iriSwiehep- 
loe’s Girl at a Mirror does not 
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go beyond being a beautiful 
suggestion. One can be grate- 
ful for it, but it is tantalising 
rather than satisfying. Some 
small coast-scenes byMr. W.W. 
Russell are touched in crisply 
with a nice appreciation of at- 
mosphere and colour. Mr. W. 
Strang’s /lower Nymph hasthe 
feeling ofa design fora stained- 
glass window. The composition 
is knit together by a framework 
of strong outlines, filled in with 
masses of vivid and rather ag- 
gressive colour. If these out- 
lines were translated into the 
black-leading of stained glass, 
it would tone down and har- 
monise the exuberance of the 
colour and enhance the decorative feeling of the compo- 
sition. Several portraits by Mr. Oswald Birley and Mr. 
Harrington Mann, if not marked by deep psychological 
insight, set down the presentments of the sitters in an 
attractive manner with good colour and correct draughts- 
Mr. Glyn Philpot’s Afache merits much the 
His Parisian outlaw is of the stage 
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manship. 
same: description. 
variety, and impresses one with a sense of melodrama 
rather than of real life. Miss Flora Lion has rarely done 
better work than in her Bathers, a bevy of girls disporting 
themselves in a modern swimming-bath. The figures of 
the girls are firmly modelled, and the colour-scheme, in 
which the blue of the bathing costumes agreeably sets 
off the flesh-tones, is well and consistently maintained 
throughout the canvas. A crisply set down pastel of 
Rome by Mr. R. Gwelo Goodman is among the best of 
the exhibits in the water-colour room, among which may 
also be noted Miss Hilda Wright’s clever study of an old 
house at Chipping Campden, made interesting by the way 
in which the reflected lights on the windows are rendered. 
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AN opportunity is being provided 
for soldiers, sailors, doctors, and 
nurses serv- 
ing the King 
in the war to 
have their portraits painted by 
leading artists at a charge which 
under orthodox circumstances 
would be looked upon as largely 
nominal. This is afforded by the 
action of about a hundred of the 
most distinguished British portrait 
painters, each offering to paint two 
portraits of any persons who come 
under the foregoing descriptions 
for the sum of fifty guineas a can- 
vas. The entire proceeds will be 
given to the funds of that most 
deserving charity, the Artists’ 
General Benevolent Institution. 
It would be invidious to single out 
the names of any of the artists who 
are taking part in this praiseworthy 
scheme, but it may be pointed out 
that most of them obtain several 
times this amount for ordinary 
commissions. Portraits may be 
painted until six months after the 
conclusion of the war, but as the 
lists of the more popular artists 
will be speedily filled up, it is ad- 
visable that those who desire to 
secure the services of a favourite 
painter should send in their ap- 
plications early. The scheme is 
available not only to those who 
desire their own portraits painted, 
but also to those who desire to secure portraits of their 
friends or comrades; and in this way it would seem 
to afford opportunities to regimental and naval messes 
to secure pictures of their commanders and others, which 
will be things of beauty as well as historical records. 
Not the least attraction to the scheme is that every 
penny derived from it will go to help a class whose living 
is at the best precarious, and who in many instances, 
by the exigencies arising from the war, have been 
pushed over the border of genteel poverty into that of 
actual want. All applications in connection with obtain- 
ing the portraits should be sent to the Secretary of the 
Artists’ General Benevolent Institution, 3, Charles Street, 
St. James’s Square, S.W. 


A Portrait Scheme 


SECTION 


TO say that Australia possesses a school of painting 
may be to invite a misconception. It boasts of many 
capable artists, but they cannot be 
said to form a distinct and homo- 
geneous school in the same way as 
did the Flemish, Spanish, or Dutch in the seventeenth 
century or the English in the eighteenth. The same 
remarks, however, apply to both England and America. 


Art in Australia 
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OF LORD BYRON’S GUN 


One cannot separate the arts of the 
two countries; the great artists 
belonging to them exercise a 
similar influence on both sides of 
the Atlantic, and though by right 
of birth one classes Abbey and 
Sargent as American, it cannot 
be said that their paintings are 
less British in character than 
those of Brangwyn or Lavery. 
The truth is that Anglo-Saxon art 
throughout the Seven Seas is all 
part of one gigantic fabric, towards 
the weaving of which America, 
Canada, South Africa, and Austra- 
lia, as well as England, all contri- 
bute their quota. 

Australia, in proportion to the 
number of its inhabitants, is per- 
haps doing as much for art as 
any portion of the Anglo-Saxon 
dominions. It has established 
numerous art galleries and art 
schools, and its principal artists 
are well known in England and 
America, as well as in their own 
dominion. To show the remark- 
able advance that has been made 
of recent years, it may be well to 
point out that forty years ago 
there was not a public picture 
gallery on the entire Continent. 
The earliest to be inaugurated was 
that at Melbourne, which was 
started in a modest way in 1875, 
in a building costing £7,000. 
This has been enlarged to six 
times its original size, and contains a collection valued 
at over £150,000. The bulk of this is of important 
modern English works; but it also contains examples by 
Reynolds, Hoppner, Morland, Turner, Watteau, Dupre, 
Bastien Lepage, and various modern continental artists. 
In 1904 the late Mr. Alfred Felton left £240,000 to 
the institution, the income from which is devoted to 
the purchase of works of art. The Sydney Art Gallery 
has already cost £120,000, and will cost at least another 
£50,000 before it is completed. The collection, which 
is of a somewhat similar character to that at Melbourne, 
is valued approximately at £140,000. At Adelaide 
a gallery costing £23,000 has been built, which is 
housing a collection worth £40,000. Other towns pos- 
sessing art galleries include Brisbane, Perth, Ballarat, 
Bendigo, Geelong, and Prahran, and a movement to 
establish one has been started at Castlemaine. This is 
far from being bad progress in a land the population 
of which is hardly greater than that of Lancashire, 
whose interests are chiefly agricultural or mineral, and 
where money is far more urgently needed for non-zsthetic 
development than in an old - established country like 
England. 
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One of the fruits of this enterprise is that art is already 
well established in Australia. The country boasts of 
many native-born artists, a number of whom have estab- 
lished an international reputation. One of these, Mr. 
Bertram Mackennal, the sculptor, is an Associate of the 
Royal Academy, and two of his works, The Earth and 
the Elements and Diana, have been purchased under the 
terms of the Chantrey bequest for the National Gallery 
of British Art. Another Australian sculptor, Mr. Harold 
Parker, is also represented there with his figure of 
Ariadne. Messrs. Julian Aston and Percy F. S. Spence 
are represented at the National Portrait Gallery; Miss 
Bess Norris and Miss Edith A. Hope at Liverpool, and 
the latter also at Manchester and the National Gallery 
of Canada, Ottawa; Mr. Rupert Bunny at the Luxem- 
bourg (Paris), Philadelphia, and Leeds; Mr. Henry 
Fullwood at Dresden, Budapesth, and Johannesburg ; 
Mr. Ambrose Patterson at Brussels; Mr. James Quinn 
at Berne and Tokio; Mr. George W. Lambert at 
Muskegon (U.S.A.) and Petrograd; and Mr. Arthur 
Streeton at Pittsburg. This list of works of art, pur- 
chased for state and municipal galleries in all four 
quarters of the globe, is conclusive proof that Australian 
artists are now a force to be reckoned with, and fully 
merit the public and private support they obtain in their 
native dominion. In giving this the chief honours 
appear to be shared between the governments of Victoria 
and New South Wales. The former established the 
earliest art school in Australia at Melbourne. It receives 
about one hundred students, and the majority of the 
leading artists in Australia have passed through it. One 
of its prizes is a travelling scholarship of £150, competed 
for every three years. Including this there are nineteen 
schools in the state in which instruction is given in art 
and applied art. New South Wales is also establishing 
a National School of Art; another was established at 
Adelaide in 1882, and there are either schools or societies 
for the encouragement of art in all the larger towns on 
the Continent. 

Perhaps the New South Wales Government has done 
most in the way of patronage for Australian artists after 
they have emerged from the student stage. It has 
reserved a special court for their works, which thus 
constitutes a kind of Tate Gallery for the dominion, 
and has already spent over £12,000 in filling it. Among 
its contents are all the works—with the exception of The 
First Breath of Spring, by Harold Parker, in the Brisbane 
Gallery—which have been reproduced to illustrate this 
article. They are reproduced by kind permission ot 
the editor of the British-Australasian. The Melbourne 
authorities, though they have spent about £11,000 on 
Australian art, have been more local in their selection, 
the amount having been distributed almost exclusively 
among Victorian artists. Among its chief purchases in 
this connection have been the bronze of Czvce, by Mr. 
Bertram Mackennal, A.R.A., for £1,100; the picture 
of Burke and Wills, by Mr. Longstaff, and one of 
The Landing of Captain Cook, by Mr. E. Phillips Fox, 
for £800. 

A factor which will have an important effect upon the 
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Australian art of the future is the interest that the Federal 
Parliament is taking in it. The Government has voted 
425,000 for the mural and sculptural decorations of 
Australia House in London, which are to be executed 
by Australian artists. It is also commissioning artists to 
paint the portraits of those who have been of service 
to the Commonwealth. These are moves in the right 
direction, and may well afford an example to the mother- 
country. England hitherto has given scanty official 
encouragement to historical and decorative art. Hence 
in these branches our national art is relatively weakest. 
In the future it is possible that Anglo-Saxon historical 
painting, fostered by the support of an enlightened 
Government, may rise to greater heights in the lands 
under the Southern Cross than it has hitherto attained 
in either England or America. 


AN interesting relic directly connecting our greatest 
admiral with one of our greatest poets is a sporting gun 
presented by Lord Nelson to Lord 
Lord Byron’s Gun Byron. The gun may not be sucha 
serviceable implement of destruction 
as one made nowadays, but as a work of art it is far 
finer. It is either of French or English make, of the 
latter half of the eighteenth century, a date when the old 
traditions—that weapons of war or sport used by gentlemen 
should be as sightly as possible—were not quite extinct. 
This piece, however, is far more ornamental than the 
orthodox type of the period. It is obviously made for 
presentation, and while thoroughly serviceable from the 
point of view of the sportsman, every portion of it sus- 
ceptible of enrichment has been embellished. It is silver- 
mounted, the lock engraved with hunting emblems and 
figures, and its parts beautifully shaped and embossed. 
The stock is decorated all over with gold inlay, while a 
silver plate of contemporary date bears on it the inscrip- 
tion, ‘‘ Nelson to Byron.” The gift was made to Byron 
shortly before Nelson set off on his Trafalgar expedition, 
when the young poet, then unknown to fame, was spend- 
ing his last year at Harrow. Nelson’s friendship with 
Byron doubtless originated through the naval ancestry of 
the latter. His grandfather, John Byron, known through- 
out the Navy by the sobriquet of ‘‘ Foul Weather Jack,” 
from the misfortunes he encountered at sea, had a dis- 
tinguished career, attaining the rank of Admiral before 
his death in 1786, and the second son of the latter, 
George Byron—the poet’s uncle—was, perhaps, the 
youngest post-captain in the service, capturing a French 
frigate considerably larger than his own when only 
twenty-one. The gun is in the possession of Messrs. 
A. B. Daniell and Sons, Wigmore Street. 


“Mrs. Urquhart,” by W. Renison, after Sir Henry 


Raeburn, R.A. 
(W. A. Mansell and Co., 405, Oxford Street 
Issue limited to 100 proofs in colour at £3 3s. each) 


A NEW method of engraving, which produces an effect 
something between aquatint and mezzotint, is intro- 
duced by a plate in colours of Mrs. Urquhart, from 
the picture by Sir Henry Raeburn in the Glasgow Art 
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FIRST BREATH OF SPRING 


Gallery. The plate is the work of Mr. W. Renison, the 
perfector of the method which is called “‘renitint,” after 
the inventor. The actual working of renitint is kept 
secret, but, unlike aquatint, no acid is used in it. The 
plate of Mrs. Urquhart, while lacking something of the 
depth of mezzotint, admirably translates the brushwork 
and feeling of the original, and in attaining these painter- 
hke qualities renitint would appear to offer advantages 
to the engraver over the older method. Raeburn’s colour 
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has been very closely followed, and whether regarded asa 
work of art in itself or as a faithful reproduction, it attains 
a high standard. The picture of Mrs. Urquhart, together 
with that of her husband, William Urquhart, were painted 
by Raeburn about 1815, and the former must always be 
considered as one of his most successful and beautiful 
portraits. Mr. Renison may be congratulated on the 
fidelity of his plate, which should do much to popularise 
his new method of engraving, 


PORTRAIT OF THE HON. MRS. BUSHELL 


BY SIR HENRY RAEBURN 
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Notes 


LEAD BUST OF QUEEN ELIZABETH 


THE unknown and mysterious possess strange powers 
of fascination and attraction. We strain and strive to 
obtain a glimpse of the unknown to 
come ; we peer into its mute dark- 
ness to try to catch some ray, some 
sound ; but the gloom is impenetrable, the darkness pro- 
found. And well for us that it is so, for if the future 
were not shrouded with mystery, life would be intolerable. 

It being impossible to discover the mysteries which are 
locked in the bosom of this vast unknown, the antiquarian 
mind leves to grope its way back into the mysterious 
and almost forgotten past. It searches and probes and 
examines the works of hands long since crumbled into 
dust, and lives again through scenes and actions of the 
days gone by, and dreams again the dreams of the long- 


The Lead Bust of 
Queen Elizabeth 


silent dead. 
Few relics of the past are invested with such awe- 


inspiring interest, such weirdness, as the lead bust of 
Queen Elizabeth (illustrated above), the wax or plaster 
mask for which was taken from the face of the great 
Tudor queen a day or two after her death, when the 
features-had assumed all the silent grandeur and majesty 
of death. 

It. has been objected that the face is too smooth and 
placid to have been an exact likeness of the queen, as 
she was wrinkled and had reached her seventieth year. 
But has it not frequently been observed that some faces, 
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which before death had been furrowed with care, have, 
after death, become smooth and wax-like in appearance, 
the lines and wrinkles having disappeared ? 

The lead bust under consideration was probably made 
by the sculptor Maxrmilian Colte, or Poutrain, to be 
used as a model for the marble figure for the tomb of 
the queen. 

‘€This Maximilian Poutrain, or Powtrain, as it is 
sometimes jspelt,” says E. Beresford Chancellor, ‘‘ was 
associated with one John de Critz in the splendid monu- 
ment to Queen Elizabeth erected by James I. in West- 
minster Abbey, which was completed in 1606 at a cost 
of £765. The recumbent figure of the queen is a fine 
piece of work, but the crown and other ornaments have 
disappeared.” 

The same writer states elsewhere: ‘‘ The faces” (ot 
the effigies) ‘‘ were wrought from masques taken from 
the dead subjects, and therefore the likeness was pre- 
served entire.” 

If the bust was made from a wax mask (or masque), it 
would have been produced by the cére-ferdi, or lost-wax 
process, principally used by Italians, and but rarely in 
this country. The method as described by the Florentine 
artist Cellini is as follows :— 

‘‘The figure was first roughly modelled in clay to 
the size very slightly smaller than the casting. Over 
this was laid a skin or thickness of wax, representing the 
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thickness of metal in the intended casting. The perfect 
figure of the cast was imparted to this wax with model- 
ling tools, all the fine lines, expressions, etc., being so 
perfect as to leave little for after touching up. Then a 
mixture of clay, pounded brick, and fine ashes made 
with water to the consistence of cream was applied with 
a brush, completely filling every interstice, and the object 
was then enclosed in a substantial body of clay, and the 
whole banded with iron hoops. Then the mass was 
baked in an oven, the melted wax escaping through holes 
left forthe purpose. Rods of bronze passing from the 
outer mass to the inner core maintained constant the 
thickness of the interstice left by the melted wax, and 
into this space the metal was poured. After the removal 
of the baked clay the casting only required touching up.” 

When the mask, either wax or plaster, was taken from 
the dead subject, the interior of it would be painted 
with the mixture composed of clay, pounded brick, etc. 
These masks were only taken from forehead to throat, 
not touching the hair or ears; these, with the shoulders 
and the rest of the bust or effigy, would be moulded with 
the hands or graven with tools. The face would be 
anointed with oil, so that the mask could be removed 
with ease when it had hardened. 

There is an extremely interesting example to be seen 
at the Victoria and Albert Museum ofa terra-cotta bust 
where the impression of the wax mask taken directly from 
the dead subject is distinctly visible. 

It cannot with certainty be stated that the lead bust 
was used as a model by the sculptor, as there is some 
difference of opinion as to whether this was the case, or 


whether the bust was taken from the marble figure. The 
probabilities are decidedly in favour of the former, for 
had it been taken from an impression of the finished 
effigy, the correspondence between the two would have 
been perfectly accurate. 

But it is not. The measurements are not quite exact, 
and other slight differences exist such as would naturally 
occur when a master-hand is at work on a piece of 
sculpture, and his model is required for little other than 
the purpose of a portrait. 

Whichever opinion be correct, the bust is unique and 
There is a tradition that the 
Earl of Worcester was its first owner. Camden says he 
was present at the death of the queen at Richmond. He 
may have had to superintend the carrying out of the 
commands of James I. with regard to the erection of the 
monument in the Abbey, and afterwards claimed the 
bust, or bought it, as a memento of his late sovereign. 
His house was close to Somerset House, one of the 
residences of Queen Elizabeth, which may possibly 
account for the bust having been discovered in London. 

There was a life-size wax effigy made of the queen, 
which, draped in royal attire and crowned, and in either 
hand carried ball and sceptre, was borne upon her coffin 
in the great funeral procession. It so closely resembled 
their beloved sovereign that the spectators were moved 
to weeping and wailing as the sad cortége passed on its 
way to the Abbey. This effigy is still preserved at West- 
minster Abbey, and can be seen on payment of a small 
fee. The lead bust is at present in the keeping of Mrs. 
Keithley, who resides at Church Street, Kensington. 


absorbingly interesting. 
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IT is not often that one has the opportunity of seeing 
anything so complete as an old English silver dinner set. 
Old English In the first place, very.few were made : 
Silver and, secondly, in course of time family 

divisions take place, and in dividing 
their treasures one takes a soup tureen, another a pair 
of entrée dishes, another a pair of sauce tureens, etc. 
The result is, they become scattered all over the globe. 
While one recipient of these beautiful treasures may take 
great care of his share, the others, through different 
causes, without regrets, part with them for ever to the 
highest bidder. Again, only a small proportion have any 
love for the old, and nothing looks more hideous than to 
see an up-to-date nouveau art room with two or three 
pieces of old silver on the sideboard. What a mellow 
and distinguishing ‘contrast to go into another room and 


not entirely forgotten. H.St.A.means Harriet St. Albans. 
Before this it stood for Harriet Mellon and Harriet 
Coutts. Harriet Mellon was Sheridan’s favourite actress, 
Lydia Languish, who married the aged banker, Thomas 
Coutts, in 1815. When she was fifty years of age she 
married William Aubry de Vere, ninth Duke of St. Albans. 
According to Sir Walter Scott, the comely Harriet 
finished life well, still remembered as a popular idol, and 
much admired and respected as a generous duchess. 

Messrs. Elkington & Co., Ltd., of 22, Regent Street, 
are to be congratulated on having such a complete set, 
and the writer hopes that this interesting lot will find its 
home again in these islands instead of being tempted 
across the water by the all-powerful dollar. 

Messrs. ;Elkington will be pleased to show this to 
anyone on presentation of card. 


OLD ENGLISH SILVER DINNER SERVICE 


see everything old, with a few pieces of the silver of our 
ancestors to lend brightness by its contrast. Nor is it 
necessary to have everything of the same period, because 
most old things blend. When I say this I do not mean 
oak, walnut, and mahogany furniture all in the same room. 

Of all the fine arts silver has only lately commenced to 
take its place as an article of vertu, but the time cannot 
be far distant when it will rival in price a picture, a piece 
of Chippendale furniture, or a choice Chinese porcelain 
vase. 

Nothing can be so sure of being genuine as to the 
exact year of its origin as old English silver, because 
from the fifteenth century to the present time the Govern- 
ment have made it compulsory for a different letter in 
different-shaped shields to be used every year, so that 
an expert at once knows the exact date. 

One of the greatest masters to make English silver was 
Paul Lamerie, while another noted maker who flourished 
about sixty years later was undoubtedly Paul Storr. It 
is something of a coincidence that Paul Revere, who 
flourished at Boston, U.S.A., 1735-1818, left his mark as 
the greatest of all American silversmiths, and so Paul as 
a surname has for all time been the name that most left 
a mark on the English-speaking race of silversmiths. 

Paul Storr made every piece of the set illustrated in 
1817 for the Duchess of St. Albans, whose coronet and 


initials it bears. The initials ‘‘H. St. A.” hide a romance 
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ONE of the best methods by which a collector of antiques 
can train his eye to discriminate between what is old and 
what merely appears to be is to 
examine some of the fine reproduc- 
tions of retrospective objects of art, 
made not with intent to deceive, but merely to enable 
buyers of moderate means to gratify their esthetic tastes 
without undue outlay. A fine selection of these may be 
seen at Messrs. Godfrey Giles & Co.’s (18, Old Cavendish 
Street, W.). These differ from the spurious work in 
being both well made and in good condition, while as 
the pieces from which they are reproduced are generally 
among the best of their kind, they attain beauty and 
utility to a far higher degree. Included among the pieces 
are many fine Sheraton and Jacobean examples, as well 
as armour and weapons of an earlier date and Georgian 
For the furnishing of houses in old-time 
styles such pieces are invaluable, as they afford that 
harmony of design which is of such esthetic importance 


Reproductions of 
Old Furniture 


glass-ware. 


without necessitating the purchaser buying articles which 
are more fitted to adorn a museum than undergo the 
wear-and-tear of household use. Another interesting 
speciality of the firm is its ‘‘eyerest” system of lighting, 
in which the light itself is completely shielded from the 
eye, and an even, restful and entirely shadowless system 
of illumination assured. Their Targos wall-paper, which 
is washable, gives an excellent reproduction of old and 
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richly-painted Spanish leather, which makes a congenial 
setting for antiques, while the effect of tile-work is 
splendidly rendered in their Salubra papers. 


‘WHAT’S in a name?” said the immortal Shakespeare 
nearly four centuries ago, and to-day not a few English 
firms, especially such as have the 

A British Firm misfortune to possess names with an 
apparently German or Austrian origin, 

have discovered to their cost that a name may speak 
volumes, as well as carry destiny within its small compass. 

As an instance of this the well-known firm ot P. 
Steinmann & Company, Piccadilly, Lace Specialists, 
established in London for half a century, have recently 
been compelled to put up the notice ‘‘ British Firm” 
outside their premises to proclaim their non-connection 
with an alien country. 

The founder of the firm, Mr. P. Steinmann, was, as a 
matter of fact, a French-Swiss, and a naturalised British 
subject. The managing partners are purely British, and 
so are the employees. 

It has been the aim of this firm to encourage the lace- 
makers of our own country by buying as much as posstble 
of their lace. During the present crisis they have shown 
their patriotism by purchasing thousands of pounds 
worth of lace from the Belgian refugees and from various 
parts of Belgium. 


To those who have large circles of relations and friends, 
one of the most arduous preliminaries of Christmas is the 
selection of Christmas gifts. A valu- 
able aid to the businessis the possession 
of one of the large priced and illus- 
trated catalogues which are issued by some of the greater 
stores. That of the well-known house of Whiteley’s 
(Queen’s Road, W.) which has come to hand is unex- 
celled in the scope and variety of its contents, and well 
bears out the boast of the firm that they keep practically 
everything at their premises. It includes illustrations of 
between two and three thousand items, ranging in value 
from a few pence to ten or twenty pounds, and well cal- 
culated to please every taste. So clearly are its contents 
set forth, that people who are precluded by distance 
or ill-health from coming to town for their Christmas 
shopping will find that by its aid they can make their 
selection practically as well in the comfort of their own 


A Christmas 
Catalogue 


firesides. 


Important Art Works 


WE have received from Messrs. Batsford three: im- 
portant art works—VZapestry Weaving in | England, 
Decoration in England, and Furniture in England. 
An extended notice of these books will appear in: our 
January number. 
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Books Received 


Stencils and Stenctlling, by A. L. Duthie, 3s. net. 
Decorator. ) 

Outlines, written and published by E. H. R. Collings, 3s. 6d. 
net; Zhe Works of Man, by L. M. Phillips, 7s. 6d. net. 
(Duckworth & Co.) 

Book Prices Current, Parts II. and V.; yearly subscription, 
AI 5s. net. (Elliot Stock.) 

Bruges: A Record and an Impression, by Mary Stratton, 5s. 
net. (B. T. Batsford.) 

Ten Spiritual Designs, by Edward Calvert. (T. B. Mosher.) 

Brush and Pencil Notes in Landscape, by Sir Alfred East, 
Ios. 6d. net; Great Pictures by Great Painters, descriptive 
notes by Arthur Fish, 12s. 6d. net. (Cassell & Co.) 

Hokousai, by Henri Focillon; Gzorgtone, by Georges Dreyfus, 
3s. net each volume. (Felix Alean, Paris.) 

The Green Roads of England, by R. Hippisley Cox, tos. 6d. 
net; Zhe Theory of Beauty, by E. F. Carrit, 6s. net. 
(Methuen & Co.) 

The Sport of Collecting, by Sir Martin Conway, 5s. net ; Chaés 
on Household Curios, by F. W. Burgess, 5s. net. (T. Fisher 
Unwin.) 


(The 


Soctal Gutde, 1914, 2s. 6d. net. (A. & C. Black.) 


Ralph Albert Blakelock, by Elliott Daingerfield. (Privately 
printed. ) 
Macaulay's History of England, Vol. III., tos. 6d. net. 


(Macmillan & Co.) 

Morocco, by Pierre Loti, 7s. 6d. net. (T. Werner Laurie.) 

History of Painting in Italy, by Tancred Borenius, Vols. V. 
and VI., each volume £1 Is. net; /uner Life of the R.A., 
by G. D. Leslie, ros. 6d. net. (John Murray.) 

Lords and the M.C.C., by Lord Harris and F. S. A. Cooper, 
41 11s. 6d. net. (London and Counties Press Association. ) 

Hitstory of the rath (The Suffolk) Regiment, 1635-1913, by 
Lieut.-Col. E. A. H. Webb, 42 2s. net. (Spottiswoode 
and Co.) 

Pilgrimage in Surrey, by J. S. Ogilvey, 2 vols., each £2 10s. 
net. (Routledge & Co.) 

A Shropshire Lad, by A. E. Housman, 7s. 6d. net; Zz 
Memoriam, by Tennyson, 6s. net; Soznets from the Portu- 
guese, by E. B. Browning, 5s. net; Avzzckerbocker Papers, 
by Washington Irving, 6s. net. (Medici Society.) 

The Children’s Corner, by Miss H. W. Le Mair, 3s. 6d. net. 
(Augener Ltd.) 

Drake's Drum and other Songs of the Sea, by Henry Newbolt, 
16s. net; Hast of the Sun, West of the Moon, by Kay 
Nielson, 15s. net 5 Szbad the Sailor, by E. Dulac, 15s. 
net; Zales from Shakespeare, by C. and M. Lamb; /dyl/s 
of the King, by Tennyson, each volume 6s. net ; Aamzr- 
able Crichton, by J. M. Barrie, 16s. net; Ax Artist in 
Spain, by A. C. Michael, £1 net; Heroines of George 
Meredith, by H. Bedford, 15s. net. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 

A Simple Guide to Pictures, by Mrs. H. Head, §s. net. (Chatto 
and Windus.) 


THOUGH not explicitly stated, it is obvious that Mrs. 
Henry Head’s Szimple Guide to Pictures is intended for 
children, and therefore must be 
judged by a different standard toa 
work written for the instruction ot 
adults. A child’s book should be 
easily read and comprehended, and 
while giving the essential facts bear- 


“A Simple Guide 
to Pictures,’’ by 
Mrs. Henry Head 
(Chatto and 
Windus. 5s. net) 


ing on a subject in an interesting manner, there is no 
necessity that it should probe too deeply into them. In 
the main Mrs. Head’s work fulfils these requisites, and 
should serve to interest the younger generation in the art 
of the great European masters from the time of Cimabue 
to the beginning of the nineteenth century. Of criticism 
the author gives but little—a matter to be less regretted, 
as her grasp of the principles of art is not of the firmest. 
To tell us that in Sir Joshua Reynolds’s painting ‘‘we 
find eminently the principle of moderation” may be 
perfectly correct ; but when Mrs. Head goes on to explain, 
‘‘ moderation is that quality which makes artists satisfied 
to. paint a picture under the impulse of a single idea, and 
then without further effort to rest content,” one is forced 
to think that she has not only misapprehended the 
essentials of the characteristic she defines, but also that she 
is imperfectly acquainted with Sir Joshua’s work. Modera- 
tion in art is shown by a desire to effect a compromise 
between conflicting ideas and theories; hence all art 
which possesses this characteristic is apt to be studied 
rather that spontaneous. Many of Sir Joshua’s pictures 
were painted several times over before he passed them as 
finished, and it may be questioned whether he was fully 
content with any of his work. The artist never revisited 
Italy ‘‘years after” his first stay there, as is asserted. 
So far from Hogarth’s work ‘‘in his own day ” receiving 
scanty appreciation, because ‘‘ people disliked his sub- 
jects,” it was the subjects which appealed to them, and 
they acknowledged their attraction in a most practical 
manner by buying the engravings after the pictures by 
the thousand. Hogarth’s pictures did not sell because 
contemporary opinion did not adequately recognise his 
talent as a painter. One might quarrel with many 
other statements made by Mrs. Head—as, for instance, a 
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repetition of the oft-refuted assertion that the Van Eycks 
were the discoverers of oil-painting; that Hubert Van 
Eyck ‘‘ painted many beautiful religious pictures” during 
his stay at Ghent—the altar-piece of 7he Adoration of 
the Lamb is the only work that can with certainty be 
attributed to him; and that England possesses upwards 
of seventy portraits by Holbein in private collections, 
when a fifth of this number would be an exaggeration. 
But, after all, details of this kind, whether correct or 
otherwise, are not likely to be taken to heart by the 
audience for whom the book is intended. The letter- 
press fulfils its purpose in giving an interesting idea of 
European retrospective art, and forming a pleasant intro- 
duction to the very good series of colour-plates with 
which the work is illustrated. There are over thirty of 
these, many of them reproduced from works not easily 
accessible to the English public. Generally they attain 
a high level, and convey an adequate idea of the original 
pictures. Among the best of the series are Hans Mem- 
line’s Portrait of an Old Man, Jan Van Eyck’s Portratt 
of Jean Arnolfini; and Van Dyck’s Portrait of Charles 1, 
and Family, belonging to the Duke of Richmond. 


MANY poems—and some of them of the best—do not 
lend themselves to illustration. The pen can always 
suggest more than the pencil can 
depict, and a single stanza may convey 
to the mind a succession of images 
which it would defy the genius of a 
great artist to put upon canvas. 
Another hindrance to satisfactory illus- 
tration is lack of sympathy on the part 


Gray’s “ Elegy 
written ina 
Country 
Churchyard” 
Illustrated by 
G. F, Nicholls 


Seca: of the illustrator. Wanting this, his 
5s, net) other gifts are of little utility; and in 


the same way that a brilliant woman 
often reduces her husband to a cypher, so a clever illus- 
trator may completely nullify the ideas of the author to 
whom he is temporarily mated. Given, however, a book 
that is illustrable and an artist thoroughly in sympathy 
with its writer, then the plates which the former may 
produce will help both to elucidate and embellish 
the letterpress. These conditions are fulfilled to a great 
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L’ OISEAU BLEU 


extent in the new edition of Gray’s famous “/egy, en- 
riched with coloured plates by Mr. G. F. Nicholls. The 
most characteristic qualities of the poem, besides its 
exquisite perfection of form, are its placidity of feeling 
and English sentiment. There is not a line of it that 
does not smack of the soil, not an image in it but is 
drawn from the countryside. Mr. Nicholls’s art closely 
corresponds to these last-named traits, so that his draw- 
ings picturing the actual scenes at Stoke Pogis and the 
neighbourhood which inspired Gray with the imagery of 
his £vegy chime in pleasantly with the feeling and senti- 
ment of the verse. The best of them are those which 
picture the church and its immediate neighbourhood—the 
‘“ivy-mantled tower,” the porch, and the churchyard 
wherein ‘‘some mute, inglorious Milton here may rest.” 
Gray was doubtless thinking of himself when he wrote 
those words. At the time he commenced his immortal 
poem, his output, never large, had been but trifling, and 
he so little appreciated the quality of his own work that 
he laid it aside for seven years before he took its com- 
pletion in hand. It was commenced at Stoke Pogis in 
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1742, and finished there in 1750. The familiar scenes 
around directly afforded Gray the material for many of 
his most beautiful stanzas ; it is these scenes that Mr. 
Nicholls has pictured in pleasant colour and without 
affectation. They assist the reader in getting the local 
colour of Gray’s poem, and so put him into a humour to 
enjoy the most perfect of English elegies. 


THIS war having considerably curtailed the output ot 
art-books this season, our readers may be glad if we 
“L? Oiseau Bleu” again draw their attention to the 
By Charles interesting and aS volume on 
Cone Charles Conder: His Lifeand Work, 

by Frank Gibson, published by 
John Lane at the Bodley Head. Amongst the hundred 
and twenty-one illustrations in colour and black-and- 
white is the exquisite painting on silk, L’Ozseau Bleu, 
which we here reproduce. This is perhaps Conder’s 
masterpiece of its kind, and the National Gallery, Mel- 
bourne, is to be congratulated upon its possession. 


Special Notice 


Enquirigs should be made upon the coupon which will be found in the advertisement pages. While, 


owing to our enormous correspondence and the fact that every number of THE CoNNoIssEuR is printed a 
month in advance, it is impossible for us to guarantee in every case a prompt reply in these columns, an 
immediate reply will be sent by post to all readers who desire it, upon payment of a nominal fee. Expert 
opinions and valuations can be supplied when objects are sent to our offices for inspection, and, where 
necessary, arrangements can be made for an expert to examine single objects and collections in the country 
and give advice, the fee in all cases to be arranged beforehand. Objects sent to us may be insured whilst 
they are in our possession, at a moderate cost. All communications and goods should be addressed to the 
“Manager of Enquiry Dept., THE CONNOISSEUR, 35-39, Maddox Street, W.” 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


Books. are prepared to pay high sums. You say that one of the masks 


‘¢ Bunyan’s Holy War.’’—Ag,000 (Wellington).— If your is coloured yellow. This indicates that the deceased was a 


copy of this work possesses the portrait by White, it is worth woman, this sex only being depicted in the same shade as 
about £5 or £6. men during a period of the eighteenth dynasty, so that if, as it 


* : seems from the photograph, the red mask is that of a woman’s 
Old Bible.—Ag,037 (Newcastle-on-Tyne).—You state that coffin, it should be possible to date it fairly accurately. Hands, 


your Bible was Epes Py Barker in 1495; ae oS a end igen beards, and other detached members from mummy cases are 
research that no such e ition exists, we are forced to the con- only interesting as specimens, but possess little or no commercial 
clusion that you have mistaken the date. Judging from your erie 


description, it would seem that the binding was originally set 
with stones, more or less precious, which have since been 
abstracted. We should require to see the Bible before quoting 


Pottery Object.—A8,351 (Plymouth).—The small piece 
of glazed ware which you send for inspection is of ancient 
Egyptian origin, and shows a human figure squatting and hold- 


avalue. Fs ing up an oval object, which, had it been pierced at the top, 
Coins. we should have taken to be a pot to hold kohl, or eye-paint. 
William and Mary Tin Farthing.—A8,911 (Bristol). The piece is imperfect, and the glaze has decayed somewhat, 


but we should place the selling value as being about 3s. 6d., as 


—Judging from the rubbing sent to us, your William and Mary ves 
a curiosity. 


tin farthing is worth about 155., if in fine condition, although it 
would not necessarily realise that amount under the hammer. Scarab.—A8,367 (South Kensington).—We regret to state 
that your large scarab with a human head is a modern forgery, 
and that the ‘‘ inscription” on the underside is meaningless. 


Egyptian Antiquities. There are so many imitations on the market that we should 
Masks from Mummy Cases.—A8,342 (Bedford Park). advise you to exercise the greatest care when buying. 
—If the masks are merely detached specimens, of cartonnage, or ; 
composition, their value is inconsiderable, say two or three Engravings. 
shillings apiece, according to condition and interest. But if ‘oMrae Dushoutrand’ Child eiby. Bure matter nt 


they comprise the face and head-dress complete, gilt and richly 
coloured, they will be of more importance. Unless very fine, 
however, detached fragments from mummy cases do not realise 


any great sums, but are sought after, to a certain degree, by : . , 
ee of moderate means, in lieu of a genuine complete ‘* Miss Peel,’’ by S. Cousins, after Sir T. Lawrence. 


case, which is now practically unattainable, except to those who —-A8,225 (Witney).—A first state of this engraving, that is to 


Kauffman.—A8,221 (Cannes).—Certain states of this engrav- 
ing are of extreme value, some having realised over £100 when 
put up to auction. 
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say, an impression before any inscription, is worth about £40. 
An impression without lettering, but bearing the publisher’s 
mark, 1s only a second state. 

‘‘ David Garrick,’? by Valentine Green, after 
Gainsborough. —A8,229 (Dublin).—If a fine genuine im- 
pression, your mezzotint should be worth about £12. ‘** Age 
and Youth,” by J. R. Smith, after Opie.—Assuming 
that this is a genuine impression in good condition, the value 
should be from £3 to £4. 

‘“¢Lecture on Gadding,’’ and ‘‘The Moralist,’’ by 
Bartolozzi.—A8,231 (Crewe).—If genuine old impressions 
in good condition, these prints would probably realise about 
450 the pair, but as there are numerous reprints in existence, 
we should require to see the actual engravings before confirming 
this statement as to their value. 

‘¢The Lock,’’? and ‘‘ The Cornfield,’’ by D. Lucas, 
after Constable.—A8,234 (Bristol).—Assuming that your 
impressions of the above engravings are genuine proofs before 
letters, their value would be upwards of £50 the pair. 

‘George IV.,’’ by W. Finden, after Sir T. Law- 
rence.—A8,241 (Manchester).—So far as we are enabled to 
judge from your description, the normal value of this mezzotint 
would be about 430. The state, however, is important, and 
we should require to see the engraving before confirming our 
opinion. 


Furniture. 


Oak Settle.—A8,415 (Ramsey).—This appears to be a 
genuine example of English seventeenth-century work, the 
value of which would be about 18 guineas. Sheraton 
Chairs. —If genuine, but without any particular history, your 
set of eight chairs should realise about 40 guineas under normal 
conditions. 


Flemish Carved Oak Buffet. —A8,421 (Weston-super- 
Mare).—Judging from the photograph, this piece has a foreign 
appearance, and, as near as we can tell, it is of Flemish seven- 
teenth-century origin. Weshould not compute its value at more 
than £25 to £30; although this opinion needs confirmation by 
an inspection of the piece itself. 


Jewel Chest.—A8,985 (Cambridge).—This is not a church 
muniment chest, as you suggest, and, in fact, is certainly not of 
ecclesiastical origin. It is French, probably early seventeenth 
century, and was intended for the reception of jewels, and 
possibly a few papers. The type is a well-known one, and 
examples are to be found in the South Kensington and Cluny 
Museums. It is impossible to tell the value from a sketch only, 
as so much depends on the general condition, and whether the 
brasswork is fine in character. Considering your statement as 
to the history of the box, it is just possible that it was a family 
relic belonging to a French naval officer, who used it as a 
dressing-case, and from whom it was captured in some engage- 
ment. If you have a fully authenticated pedigree proving the 
box’s possession by Admiral Sir Charles Napier, who presented 
it to ‘your naval ancestor, it would confer additional interest. 


Candelabrum.—A8,999 (Clifton). —Your candelabrum is 
of the Adams type, and, if a genuine antique, is worth from 
15 to 20 guineas, 


Sheraton Commode. — A9,038 (Petersfield). — Judging 
from the photograph, we should incline to the view that your 
commode is Sheraton rather than Hepplewhite, and is probably 
formed of satinwood and harewood. It appears to be a very 
graceful specimen, and we should appraise the value under 
normal conditions as being about 30 guineas. 


Sheraton Sideboard.—Ag,039 (Herne Bay).—Assuming 
that your Sheraton sideboard is a genuine antique in good 
eee we should appraise the value as being from £15 
to Ald. 

Grandfather Clock, by Joseph Windmills.—Ag,o45 
(Falmouth).—Joseph Windmills was a well-known London 
clockmaker, who lived during the latter half of the seventeenth 
and on into the eighteenth century. He became Master of the 
Clockmakers’ Company in 1702. Specimens of his work have 
realised from £12 to £25. 

Bracket Clock, by Thos. Shaw, Lancaster.—Ag,0S0 
(Blackburn).—You do not state the movement of your clock, 
nor do you state the nature of the wood in which the case is 
fashioned, but, judging from the photograph sent to us, the 
design, and particularly the band of ornamental carving round 
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the top, suggests the Chippendale period. So far as we can tell 
from the data in hand, the clock appears to_be an old one, the 
normal value being between, say, es and £5, according to con- 
dition. We have been unable to trace the maker in any of the 
usual works of reference on this subject. Chest of Drawers. 
—This is late Georgian ; the feet and handles hint at attention 
from the restorer’s hands, but the piece is of no particular 
interest to collectors. 

Queen Anne Suites.—Ag,072 (Valencia). —Assuming that 
the chairs of which you send photographs are of genuine old 
Queen Anne manufacture, in good condition, but with modern 
coverings, there is some difficulty in appraising a value to so 
large a set, namely, twelve of each variety. Roughly speaking, 
No. ‘*360” should realise about 84 guineas the set, and No.*‘407” 
a trifle more. The photograph does not give a good idea of 
the details of the settee, but if a genuine old piece, thé value 
would be about £50. 

Fourteenth-century. Oak Coffer.— Ag,073 (Ashby- 
de-la-Zouch).—The type of coffer which you describe is so 
excessively scarce and valuable that our expert would require to 
make a personal inspection of it before guaranteeing its authen- 
ticity. These and other examples of Gothic furniture are always 
in constant request by connoisseurs. If you are attempting to 
make a collection of old oak, we should recommend you to place 
an order for Zhe Connoisseur History of Furniture, Vol. 1., of 
which ‘‘ Early Oak,” by Fred Roe, R.I., is now in preparation. 
You should find this work of great assistance when desirous of 
acquiring fresh specimens. 

Lacquer Screen.—Ag,075 (Castleton).—In reply to your 
enquiry as to whether sea air affects lacquer, we should advise 
you that an atmosphere freighted with damp salt makes: any 
polished surface dull and sticky, whether lacquer, porcelain, 
etc. The best treatment for a screen inlaid with mother-o’ 
pearl and ivory, such as you describe, is to rub constantly with 
a silk handkerchief. If very bad, a little cold fresh water can 
be used; when dry, rub the piece very lightly with Adams’s 
furniture polish. Heat is no good, and lacquer can stand some 
damp, but fairly constant rubbing is the best. If the condition 
of the surface is greatly affected, it would be as well to place 
the piece in the hands of a competent restorer for renovation. 


Objets d’Art, etc. 


Watch, by Breguet, of Paris, 1780.—A8,100 (Acock’s 
Green).—Watches by this maker are much esteemed by collec- 
tors, and, so far as we can judge from the photograph, the value 
of your specimen is probably about £25. Abraham Louis 
breguet was born in 1747, and died in 1823. His most famous 
invention was, perhaps, a synchronising clock, by which the 
time kept by a watch could be automatically adjusted. 


Duke of Wellington. —A8,101 (Lewisham).—The value 
of your specimen of the Duke of Wellington’s funeral programme 
is certainly under £1, unless a private purchaser could be found 
who would give a fancy price for it. 


Coral and Gold Bracelets.—AS8,947 (Winchester).—This 
is a pair of bracelets, and not a necklace in two sections, 
Italian work, probably late eighteenth century, and of a type 
which is neither very fashionable nor very saleable just now, 
but should be worth £18 to anyone who fancies them. 


Inscription on Gold Pendant.—A8,974 (Manchester). 
—The inscription is in Thibetan characters, and reads, so far 
as the words can be rendered into our own orthography, ‘‘ Om 
Mani Padmi Houm,” which is translatable as ‘‘ Hail to the 
Jewel in the Lotus.” This prayer or formula is the same as 
that contained in the Thibetan prayer wheels engraved on the 
metal cases, and repeated hundreds of times on the paper rolls 
with which the cylinders are filled. For a description of these 
various wheels, and a discussion as to the meaning of the 
invocation, see W. Simpson’s book, Zhe Prayer Wheel. 


Box of Casts.—Ag,024 (Kenilworth).—These are plaster 
casts of a type which was formerly produced very freely in Italy, 
and at one time were much admired by students. The taste, 
however, seems to have died out, possibly on account of the 
fact that the designs are now shown and preserved in a more 
convenient form by the aid of photography. The old boxes of 
this character are generally filled with casts of antique and other 
gems; this one is not so usual, as the casts are mostly small re- 
productions of statuary by Thorwaldsen and Canova. At sales 
these trays now realise very small amounts, say two or three 


Answers to Correspondents 


shillings apiece, but a private purchaser might be found who 
would be willing to give more for a representative collection. 

Wine Glasses, etc.—A9,060 (Blackburn).—None of the 
glasses shown in your photograph are of any importance from 
the collector’s point of view, and we do not think that they 
would fetch more than from 5s. to 7s. 6d. each at most. The 
flask may be of more value, but we should require to see this 
before quoting an exact amount. 


Pictures. 

Old Painting.—Ag,o90 (Evesham).—We should suggest 
the insertion of the painting in our Norges AND QUERIES 
columns as the best means of identification. A charge of tos. 6d. 
is made to cover the expense of reproduction, and your covering 
letter is inserted without further charge. All replies received are 
printed in subsequent issues of the magazine. 

Miniature.—Aog,093 (Alton).—The style of your miniature 
suggests to us the work of Nathaniel Dixon, who lived in the 
reigns of James II. and William III. Nothing is known of 
this painter’s life, but the signatures to his works appear as the 
initials “‘N. D.” or ** D.”” We cannot appraise a value to your 
miniature without an inspection of the original. 

‘*Princess Elizabeth.’’—Ao,o099 (London, W.).—The 
little portrait said to represent Prizecess Llizabeth is an old copy of 
small artistic value, which may probably have been taken from 
an original portrait of that lady. It is painted upon a fragment 
of a very old panel, which bears the date 1621 on the back ; but 
the picture itself dates from the latter half of last century. The 
value is inconsiderable, and not exceeding £1. 


Pottery and Porcelain. 


Bow Ornaments.—A8,619 (Dorchester).—If these are of 
old Bow porcelain, they should be of considerable value. We 
note that you intend sending up a few pieces for examination, 
and shall be pleased to submit these to our experts at any time. 
Fees for valuation are settled in advance, and we may mention 
that, under the present conditions, there is no advance in the 
nominal sums charged for this privilege. 

Chinese Figures, —A8,624 (Knightsbridge).—The objects 
shown in your photographs do not seem to us to be dragons. 
They are more likely to be grotesque representations of fishes of 
the carp genus, of old Chinese origin. The Chinese regard the 
carp as being emblematical of courage, and these are typical 
ornaments formed’as an exaggeration of this symbol. Without 
seeing the originals, we should appraise the value at about £5. 

‘¢Vicar and Moses.’’ — A8,629 (Walthamstow). —We 
should require to see your specimen of this old Staffordshire 
group before passing an opinion on it, as copies have been made 
at various periods, including quite modern ‘‘fakes.” The 
originals are marked ‘‘ R. Wood, Burslem,” and fine specimens 
have realised as much as from £35 to £40, but good early 
examples are worth from £10 to £15. 

Japanese Vases.—A8,635 (Elland).—The vases shown in 
the photograph sent us are not Bristol, but probably of old 
Japanese origin, as the mark is apparently a Japanese variant 
of the Chinese ‘‘ chow,” meaning ‘‘ longevity.” The value is 
about £6. 

Chinese Plates.—A8,639 (New Brighton).—The marks on 
your tracing appear to indicate the Chinese period King-Tai, 
A.D. 1450; but it is impossible to say whether the plates are 
really of that period without an inspection. The Chinese 
frequently placed old marks on modern porcelain. 

Turner Plate. — A8,643 (Wateringbury). —Judging from 
your sketch, we are of opinion that the plate is one of those 
made by Turner at Lane End, Staffordshire, and afterwards 
decorated in Holland. Its value is about 15s. 

‘¢ Amherst, Japan.’’—A8,654 (Kingston-on-Thames).— 
Your two dessert dishes marked ‘‘ Amherst, Japan,” are not 
Spode, but Minton. They are worth a few shillings each. 

Tea Service.—A8,660 (Prestwich).—This is Staffordshire, 
but it is difficult to attribute it to a factory, as so many were 1n 
existence during the early part of last century. The service is 
about one hundred years old, and the normal value would be 
about £7. 

Bristol Plate.— A8,715 (Clapham). — Your polychrome 
plate is Bristol delft, of about the year 1750. The value per 
plate would be about 15s. : 

French Vases. — A8,787 (Carlisle). —Judging from the 
photograph sent to us, the vases are of Sévres or Paris manufacture 
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about fifty yearsago. The value of the pair would be, on account 
of their decorative possibilities, say from £20 to £25. They 
appear to be finely painted, but do not belong to the right period 
to be of any very great value. 

Worcester. — A8,837 (Nottingham). — The mark of two 
crossed swords over the number ‘‘91 ” appears to be a Worcester 
imitation of the Dresden mark. We should require to see your 
china before expressing an opinion on it. 

Sévres Deep Plate.—A8,873 (Basingstoke).—This plate 
belongs to the old soft-paste period, and is dated 1793. The 
flowers are by Madame Binet, and the gilding by Prevost. ‘The 
little chip on the edge detracts somewhat from the value, which, 
under normal conditions, would be about £8. 

Chinese Cistern. —A8,921 (Northallerton).—The object is 
a cistern or fountain constructed to be hung on a wall or to be 
stood on a side-table. This is rather larger than the usual wall 
cistern used sometimes to contain fragrant water or drink. The 
kylin handle is a usual feature. It appears to be an old piece, 
and should be worth in ordinary times £20 or so. 

Oriental Vases.—A8,966 (Sutton Coldfield)—The mark 
by itselfis not of much use. To determine the age and character 
of the vases, etc., a specimen at least should be seen. These 
things may be what is known as ‘‘ clobbered” ware, that is, 
Oriental which has been redecorated in England. The mark 
looks like the imitation Oriental marks which were often put 
on this type. An opinion given on the description would be 
valueless. 

Minton Tea Service, etc.—A8,986 (Saltash).—Saucer 
(part of tea service).—The design is adapted from an Oriental 
design, and it is doubtful if it has any special meaning. The 
idea that the letter ‘‘ L” is shown is quite fanciful, as is shown 
by the tree-form which springs from the lower portion of the 
““L.” If this were meant for ‘‘ L,” the tree would utterly con- 
fuse an ordinary observer, and it is not to be supposed that if the 
initial were meant for the family that it would be hidden in this 
manner. The style of decoration was much in favour early last 
century, particularly with Spode, Davenport, and other Stafford- 
shire makers, and to a certain extent with the Derby factory. I 
believe the set to be early Minton, and not of great value. 
Flower Pot.—Minton.—There is no question as to the origin 
of this—the mark points to the pot haying been made since 
1865. It is hardly of interest to a collector, and the value is 
under a sovereign. Set of Four Figures.—These are 
evidently Gow (not Chelsea). They appear to be in good 
condition, and are worth £45 to £50. 

Two Porcelain Figures.—A8,988 (Leeds).—These are 
figures of Kwan-lyn, a goddess of merciful character, and were 
probably made in the province of Fu-kien, China, early in the 
eighteenth century. They are fairly common, and some very 
similar may be seen at Hampton Court. Value about £4 each. 

Spode Plate:—A8,g92 (London, E.C.).—This is a good 
example of a factory that is fast rising in favour with collectors, at 
least as regards the fine art and highly-decorated portions of its 
productions. The pattern is really a copy of Worcester, powder- 
blue and gilt border, with centre painted with flowers. It is 
uncommon in Spode. Value estimated at normal rates, £7 10s., 
but the war makes a difference, which cannot be estimated at 
present. 

Bristol Jug, etc.—A8,993 (Somerton).—The best piece 
shown in the photograph is the jug marked 4rzstol, and this 
is evidently by one of the Bristol makers of earthenware who 
flourished during last century. Having the mark and views of 
the city, it should appeal to local collectors, and be worth £3 or 
44. The teapot is late, probably Staffordshire make, and is not 
of a type in favour with collectors. It might possibly fetch a 
few shillings. The vases give the impression of being com- 
paratively modern, with designs copied from the Japanese, and 
not of much value. 

Basalt Plaque.—A8,998 (Newcastle).—Judging from the 
parts and description, it appears probable that the plaque is of 
basalt ware (a type much worked in by Wedgwood and his 
contemporaries). The subject is #o¢ from the Raphael cartoons. 
It represents a sacrifice in the classic style, quite English in 
treatment, and may be of Wedgwood’s manufacture. He made 
many plaques which were utilised for the decoration of furniture 
and rooms, and this appears to be for the holding of candelabra 
(period 1790-1810). To be quite confident about it the piece 
itself should be seen. Approximate value, £5 or £6. If 
marked on back (as it may possibly be) Wedgwood, or Wedg- 
wood & Bentley, the value is higher. 
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Special Notice 


READERS of THE CoNnNoIssEUR who desire to take advantage of the opportunities offered herein should 
address all letters on the subject to the Manager of the Heraldic Department, Hanover Buildings, 35-39, 


Maddox Street, W. 


Only replies that may be considered to be of general interest will be published in these columns. 


Those 


of a directly personal character, or in cases where the applicant may prefer a private answer, will be dealt 


with by post. 


Readers who desire to have pedigrees traced, the accuracy of armorial bearings enquired into, or other- 
wise to make use of the department, will be charged fees according to the amount of work involved. 


Particulars will be supplied on application. 


When asking information respecting genealogy or heraldry, it is desirable that the fullest details, so far 
as they may be already known to the applicant, should be set forth. 


Ertrys FAmMILy or LonpoN.—The will of a William Ettes, 
girdler, dated 1 November, 1550, was proved 14 February, 
1557/8, in the Court of Hustings. In it he mentions that each 
of his children have had their portion ; what is left is not so 
much as he would have given to his wife, nor so much as she 
deserves. He therefore disposes of his lands and goods as 
follows :—To Margaret his wife certain lands, tenements, etc., 
in the city and town of Bristol, and his messuage and garden 
in Church Street, in Westham, co. Essex, absolutely ; also his 
dwelling-house and adjoining tenements in Frydaystrete, in the 
parish of St. Matthew, in the city of London, for life, with 
remainder to William and Alexander, his sons. To the Warden 
and Fellowship of Gyrdelers of the city of London, 20s. for a 
recreation among such as should attend his exequies in their 
liveries. To Laurence Otwell and Elizabeth, his wife, testator’s 
daughter, and others, he gives black gowns. 

On the 13 December, 1558, the will of his son Alexander was 
proved ; it was dated 13 March, 1557. In it he is described 
as clothworker, and leaves to Margaret Ettys, his mother, all 
his goods, and his messuage in the parish of St. Matthew, in 
Frydaystrete. 


NORBORNE.—Arms were granted by Sir Edward Bysshe, 
Garter, 22 June, 1651, and confirmed by Sir Edward Walker, 
14 July, 1660, to Walter and John Norborne, of Calne, 
co. Wilts., sons of Walter Norborne of the same place, formerly 
of Hilmarton, co. Wilts., Reader and Bencher of the Inner 
Temple, and loyal adherents to King Charles. The arms are :— 
Erm. a fess nebulée gu., on a canton of the second, a crest 


coronet or. Crest :—A demi-lion erm. armed and lang. gu., 
betw. the paws a crest coronet or. 


With the grant is the following pedigree :— 


Humphrey Norborne, = 
of Studley, co. Wilts. | 


| 
John Norborne, = 
of Studley. | 


Walter Norborne, of =... . dau. of Henry Chiver, 
Calne, co. Wilts. of Cumberford, co. Wilts. 


ee ee | 
Walter. John. 


HaAvers.—The arms of Havers, of Thelton Hall, co. Norfolk, 
are :—Or, on a fesse sa. three chessrooks of the field. Crest :— 
A griffin, sejant, ar. beaked, and forelegs or, ducally collared 
and lined of the last. 

The above arms were granted 1568. The family is descended 
from John Havers, of Winfarthing, steward to the Howard family, 
whose son Thomas, of Winfarthing, purchased Thelton in 1592. 


S. B. GALABIN.—The following obituary notice appears in 
the Gentleman’s Magazine :— 

“Sept. 19 (1812).—Of a decline, at his father’s house, in 
the Bridge Yard, Tooley Street, in the 31st year of his age, 
Mr. Septimus Barry Galabin, stationer and bookbinder, of 
Gloucester Street, Queen Square, being the last of eight sons. 


Registered for transmission to Canada at Magazine Post Rates. 


Printed by Bemrose & Sons Ltd., 4 Snow Hill, London, E.C., and 


Derby, and published for the Proprietors, Otto Ltd., by J. T. Herbert Baily, at HANOVER BUILDINGS, 85 to 39 MADDOX STREET, 


LONDON, W., England. Subscriptions—Inland 16/-, Foreign 17/-, to Canada 14/-, per annum. 


Published the 1st of each month. 


Published by Gordon & Gotch, in Australia and New Zealand; by The Central News Agency, in South Africa; by Higginbotham & Co., in 
Bombay and Calcutta; by The International News Co., in U.S.A.; and by Saarbach’s News Exchange, Mainz, Paris, and Milan, in Europe, 
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A REPRODUCTION IN STERLING SILVER OF A FINE OLD GEORGIAN SERVICE 
Teapot (holds two pints) £7. 5.0 reduced to £4.12.0 Coffee Pot (holds two pints) £7.15.0 reducedto £5. 4.6 
Sugar Basin sd are EP BAH _ £1.18.6 Cream Jug & ee Bo ee ae es A) # £51259 


The above illustration is one example of the bargains offered 


AN INTERESTING ANNOUNCEMENT BY 
The ALEXANDER CLARK COMPANY Ltd. 


ARTLY owing to the removal of their West End Branch to Hanover Square and 
to the abnormal times which this country is now experiencing, they are making 
important temporary reductions in their prices. 
At the present time it is not a question of profit but an endeavour to find employ- 
ment for the large number of hands engaged in their manufactories. 
All reductions are absolutely genuine. 
Purchasers will find this an exceptional opportunity for obtaining Jewellery, Sterling 
Silver, Works of Art, Welbeck Plate, Cutlery, Dressing Cases, Clocks, and Fine 
Leather Work, all of the highest quality, at prices which can only be described as seductive. 
The Company invite a visit to their Show Rooms, where every attention will be afforded 
without solicitation to purchase. 
To those unable to call, the Company will be pleased to forward a catalogue, which will 


give an idea of the many bargains offered. 


ADDRESSES : 
The ALEXANDER CLARK Co. Ltd. 
West End Show Rooms: City House: 
188, Oxford Street, W. 125 & 126, Fenchurch Street, E.C. 
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THE POPULARITY OF “pOoD” 


as a reliable reference work can be judged from the report 
of a Committee of the House of Commons on Publications 
and Reports, in which it is stated that out of 32 Peerages 
in use in one Government Department alone, no less than 


29 were “DOD'S PEERAGE. 


Since the issue of the foregoing 


DOD’S PEERAGE 


for 1915 
the 75th year of continuous publication) 
HAS BEEN ENTIRELY REMODELLED 


and its scope so enlarged as to include all immediate living 
relatives of the present and former heads of titled families, 
with their residences and essential dates, with the object 
of making the work an exact and concise book of reference. 

Although the amount of information now included far 
exceeds that given in previous Editions, the price remains 


he same, 
' 1Os. Gd. net. 


Of all Booksellers ; or, if any difficulty in obtaining, will be 
sent direct from 


DOD’S PEERAGE, Ltd., 12 Mitre Court Chambers, Temple, London, E.C. 


Knights; but none of them give to Knights the 

same treatment, as to the publication of their arms 

and issue, which Peers and Baronets receive, though 
the interest and value of the information is the same in all 
cases. For this reason, and as a means of putting on per- 
manent record facts of considerable interest and importance, 
Dod’s Peerage, Ltd., are now issuing 


THE BOOK OF KNIGHTS 


which contains interesting biographies of ALL LIVING 
KNIGHTS, together with information as to their descendants 
and descriptions of their arms, and will be illustrated with 


plates of ARMORIAL BEARINGS and of the Insignia of 
the various Orders of Knighthood. £1 =: 1: O net. 


DOD’S PEERAGE, Ltd., 12 Mitre Court Chambers, Temple, London, E.C. 


ME Peerage Books include short biographies of 


THE CONNOISSEUR and 
BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 
THE CONNOISSEUR 


may be obtained from all Foreign and 
Colonial Booksellers, including the following: 


CONTINENTAL and GENERAL AGENTS. 

F. A. BROCKHAUS, 16, Querstrasse, Leipsic. 

W. Dawson & Sons, Export Department, St. Dunstan’s 
House, Fetter Lane, E.C 

HEINEMAN & Co., 58, Weissenburgstrasse, Cologne. 

F. TENNANT Pain, 21, Farringdon Avenue, E.C., and Paris. 

SAARBACH & Co., London, Paris, Mainz, Milan. 

SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & Co., Export Department, 
4, Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C. 

BRENTANO’S- LIBRARY, Avenue de l’Opera, Paris. 

GALIGNANI’S LisprarRY, 224, Rue de Rivoli. Paris. 

W. H. Smitu & Son, 248, Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 


AUSTRALASIA, 
Gorpon & GotTcH, 124, Queen Street, Melbourne; and 
Branches. 


SOUTH AFRICA. 
CENTRAL News AGENCY, Johannesburg, Capetown, and 
Branches. 
W. Dawson & Sons (S.A.) Ltd., Capetown & Johannesburg 


INDIA. 
HIGGINBOTHAM & Co., Mount Road, Madras. 


UNITED STATES. 
INTERNATIONAL News Co., Duane Street, New York. 


CANADA. 
Copp, CLarK & Co., 64, Front Street West, Toronto. 
W. Dawson & Sons, Tanner and Gates Building, Toronto. 
IMPERIAL News Co., Church St., Toronto; and Montreal 
and Winnipeg. 
MONTREAL News Co., 386, St. James Street, Montreal. 
F. J. Roy, 81, Queen Street West, Toronto. 
Toronto News Co., 42, Yonge Street, Toronto. 


x*» In the event of any difficulty being experienced in obtaining THE 
CONNOISSEUR PUBLICATIONS, kindly communicate with the 
Publishers, HANOVER BUILDINGS, 35-39, MADDOX STREET, 
LONDON, W. 


Pedigrees. 


PEDIGREES TRACED. 

FAMILY HISTORIES, 

LOCAL HISTORIES, COMPILED. 
LISTS OF INCUMBENTS 

RIGHT TO ARMS PROVED, etc., etc. 


MB pts putting the matter into other hands, all 


interested in the above subjects should consult 
THE GENEALOGICAL DEPARTMENT 


of The Connoisseur, whose advice upon all matters 
dealing with this subject can be obtained free of cost. 


THE CONNOISSEUR, 
Hanover Buildings, 35 to 39 Maddox Street, London, W. 


AMERICAN PEDIGREES 


LL Americans interested in their ancestry are 


advised to consult the lists of clues to the 

English homes of American families appearing 
from time to time in The Connoisseur. Further lists 
will be published periodically; in the meantime the 
Genealogical Department of the Connoisseur will be 
pleased to answer queries as to any name that has 
not yet appeared. 


SS = OD 
Address: THE GENEALOGICAL EDITOR, 


THE CONNOISSEUR, HANOVER BUILDINGS, 
35 te 3) MADDOX STREET :: LONDON, W. 


The Connoisseur 
Enquiry Department 


is conducted to assist readers in obtain- 
ing authoritative information upon all 
subjects of collectors’ interest. Valua- 
tions may be arranged for any purpose, 
and at the most moderate fees, of 
Paintings, Engravings, China, Books, 
Furniture, and all objects of Art. 
Write, stating your requirements, to the 
Enquiry Manager, THe Connoisseur, 
Hanover Buildings, 35-39, Maddox 


Street, W., who will give the matter 


immediate attention. 
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: CONNOISSEUR 
XMAS ANNUAL 


NOW ON SALE Size 17 in, x 11} in. 


It surpasses anything of the Kind previously 

: achieved in this country 

The coloured illustrations are beautifully 

reproduced, and of a special character, being 

equal in effect to the finest proof plates of 
the XVIIIth century 


From all Booksellers. Or if from the Publishers: Inland, 3/2; Abroad, 3/3 


CONTENTS 

The Festival of Christmas 

A Little Dutch Angel. By Dion Clayton Calthrop 

The Chinese Figure, By Bart Kennedy 

Allington Castle, By Sir Martin Conway (late Slade Professor of Fine Arts, Cambridge) 

Old Oak Collecting, By Fred Roe, R.I. 

City of Birmingham Museum and Art Gallery. By A. B. Chamberlain (Assistant Director of the 
Corporation Museum and Art Gallery, Birmingham) ; 

A few Notes on the Armour of Sir Christopher Hatton. By Sir Guy Francis Laking, M.V.O., F.S.A. 
(Keeper of the King’s Armoury, etc.) Pi 

“Maryland.” By Lady Victoria Manners 

The National Art Collections Fund and its Achievements. By Robert C. Witt, F.S.A. (Hon. Sec. of 
the National Art Collections Fund) 


The National Gallery of Scotland...By James L. Caw (Director of the National Gallery of Scotland) 
Some Notes on our Plates, By C. Reginald Grundy 


THE PLATES INCLUDE 


Portrait of a Girl. ‘French School 
Portrait of William Prince of Orange. By Sir Anthony Van Dyck 

L’Amant Surpris. By Descourtis, after Schall (Challes) 

Lady Hamilton as the Ambassadress, From a print by T. G, Appleton, after George Romney 
Public Amusement, By J. H. Ramberg, after William Ward 

The Little Cottager. By C. Turner, after Thomas Gainsborough, R.A. 

Full Cry. By G. Bentley, after H. Alken 

The Death. By G. Bentley, after H. Alken 4 

Private Amusement. By J, H. Ramberg, after William Ward 

The Infant Christ and St. John. By Bartolommeo Esteban Murillo 

‘*Maryland.” By Lady Victoria Manners 

The Triumvirate (J. H. Taylor, James Braid, and Harry Vardon), 


From the painting by Clement Fl 
England's Champion ; ete. parte OY v Ck: 


From all Booksellers, or the Publishers—- 


Hanover Buildings, 35-39, Maddox Street, London, W. 
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